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Philly  rocked  by 
corruption  probe 


Philadelphia  Police  Officer  Edward  Trotter  (r.)  is  congratulated  during  K-9  school  graduation  ceremonies 
last  month  by  (1.  to  r.)  Police  Commissioner  Gregore  J.  Sambor,  city  Managing  Director  Leo  A.  Brooks  and 
Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode.  Following  the  ceremony,  Goode  told  reporters  that  he  was  considering  hiring 
outside  lawyers  to  help  clean  up  the  city's  police  force.  Wide  World  Photo 

Court  OK’s  searches 
for  aliens,  pot  fields 


Thirteen  recent  indictments, 
seven  convictions  and  the 
resignation  of  a high-ranking 
police  official  have  wreaked  havoc 
on  the  morale  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department,  according  to 
a department  spokesman. 

The  indictments  and  convic- 
tions came  in  the  course  of  a three- 
year  investigation  of  corruption 
in  the  department  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  A 
spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Attorney’s  office  in  Philadelphia 
said  more  indictments  are  ex- 
pected before  the  term  of  the  in- 
vestigating grand  jury  expires 
May  6. 

Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
James  J.  Martin  turned  in  his 
resignation  April  10  after  FBI 
agents  searched  his  office  and  car 
under  warrants  seeking  “records 
relating  to  extortion  of  money 
from  operators  of  illegal 
lotteries.”  Martin,  a 30-year 
veteran  of  the  force,  had  been 
chosen  just  three  months  ago  by 
Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode  to  head 
the  major  investigations  unit,  a 
newly  created  division  with 
responsibility  for  rooting  out  cor- 
ruption. 

Martin,  54,  has  not  been 
charged  with  any  wrong-doing, 
and  has  retired  from  the  force 
with  full  benefits.  However,  some 
sources  within  the  department 
said  there  is  "speculation"  about 
Martin’s  involvement  in  police 
corruption. 

And  hold  the  oregano: 


In  a narcotics  bust  that  Federal 
authorities  described  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  ever,  a Federal 
grand  jury  indicted  38  men  on 
April  19  on  charges  of  operating 
an  organized  crime  ring  that 
brought  $1.65  billion  worth  of 
heroin  into  the  country  since 
1979. 


When  informed  of  Martin’s 
resignation.  Mayor  Goode  told 
reporters  that  it  was  “embarrass- 
ing, but  not  unexpected. 

“I  expect  there  are  other  high- 
ranking  oficers  in  that  depart- 
ment who  will  be  involved,"  he 
said,  “and  I expect  that  we  will 
live  with  this  problem  for  a year  or 
more  now  until  we  systematically 
root  out  the  bad  apples  in  that 
department  and  send  a message 
once  and  for  all  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  this.” 

Goode  and  Police  Commis- 
sioner Gregore  J.  Sambor  have 
announced  that  the  members  of  a 
special  gambling  unit  in  the  ma- 
jor investigations  division  would 
all  be  transferred  because  of 
suspicion  brought  to  light  by  the 
FBI  investigation. 

Members  of  the  department 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief  when 
Goode  named  Chief  Inspector 
Robert  Armstrong,  a 30-year 
Philadelphia  police  veteran,  to 
take  Martin’s  place  as  deputy 
commissioner.  Goode  had 
originally  suggested  that  the  city 
might  have  to  look  outside  the 
department  for  a replacement. 

“If  he  [the  mayor]  had  had  to  go 
outside  the  department  for  a 
replacement  for  the  deputy  com- 
missioner, it  would’ve  been  terri- 
ble for  morale  around  here,"  said 
Kenneth  Rocks,  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  legislative  committee.  “As 
it  is,  the  investigation  has  had  a 


The  suspects,  some  of  whom  are 
awaiting  extradition  from  Euro- 
pean countries,  allegedly  used 
numerous  pizza  restaurants  to 
disguise  major  heroin  distribu- 
tion operations  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Newark. 

“It  is  the  most  significant  case 


serious  effect  on  morale,  from  the 
patrol  officer  right  up  to  the 
highest  inspector." 

The  seven  police  officers,  in- 
cluding one  inspector,  who  were 
convicted  last  year  of  extorting 
money  from  after-hours  clubs,  are 
Continued  on  Page  7 


involving  heroin  trafficking  by 
traditional  organized  crime  that 
has  ever  been  developed  by  the 
Government,"  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith  said  at  a re- 
cent news  conference  in  New 
York.  “We  estimate  that  the  ring 
has  imported  at  least  330  pounds 
of  heroin  a year  for  the  past  five 
years.  ’ ' The  drugs  were  estimated 
to  have  a street  value  of  $1.65 
billion. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion agents  conducted  major  in- 
vestigations both  in  this  country 
and  overseas,  using  the  resources 
of  the  Justice  Department’s 
Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Task  Force.  Smith  said 
“hundreds  of  agents  trailed  the 
meetings"  of  the  suspects,  and 
the  FBI  also  conducted  court- 
approved  electronic  surveillance 
of  more  than  300  telephone  con- 
versations in  New  York  City. 

An  affidavit  prepared  by  FBI 
agent  Charles  C.  Rooney  listed 
Continued  on  Page  8 


In  two  separate  opinions  hand- 
ed down  April  17,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  authority  of  im- 
migration officials  to  conduct 
unannounced  raids  on  factories 
and  businesses  in  search  of  illegal 
aliens,  and  the  right  of  police  to 
conduct  warrantless  drug 
searches  of  open  fields. 

In  the  decision  relating  to  il- 
legal aliens,  the  Supreme  Court 
overturned  a lower  court’s  ruling 
by  a vote  of  7-to-2  and  validated 
one  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service’s  most 
widely  used  and  effective  tech- 
niques for  finding  illegal  aliens. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone, 
this  method  has  resulted  in  as 
many  as  20,000  arrests  of  illegal 
aliens  a year.  Immigration  of- 
ficials typically  enter  a factory 
after  obtaining  either  the  owner's 
permission  or  a search  warrant, 
and  question  workers  about  their 
immigration  status.  Those 
workers  who  cannot  produce  im- 
migration papers,  or  answer  ques- 
tions to  the  agents'  satisfaction, 
are  arrested. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  based 
in  Los  Angeles,  ruled  in  1982  that 
the  method  was  unconstitutional, 
saying  the  technique  constituted 
a potential  "seizure"  of  the  fac- 


tory’s entire  work  force,  and  that 
an  individual  worker  could  not  be 
questioned  unless  the  agents  had 
a “reasonable  suspicion"  that  the 
worker  was  an  illegal  alien. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist,  the 
Supreme  Court  overturned  both 
prongs  of  the  lower  court’s  argu- 
ment. Rehnquist  ruled  that  “mere 
questioning  does  not  constitute  a 
seizure,"  and  that  the  questions 
asked  of  most  workers  were  simp- 
ly ‘‘classic  consensual  en- 
counters" that  raised  no  Fourth 
Amendment  issue. 

Rehnquist  was  joined  in  his  opi- 
nion by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  and  Associate  Justices 
Byron  R.  White,  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  John  Paul  Stevens 
and  Sandra  Day  O’Connor. 
Associate  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell 
Jr.  wrote  a separate  concurring 
opinion,  saying  that  the  factory 
raid  should  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  an  immigration 
checkpoint  at  the  border,  which 
the  Court  has  found  to  be  con- 
stitutional. 

Two  dissenting  opinions  were 
written  by  Associate  Justices 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  and 
Thurgood  Marshall,  who  said 
that  "only  through  a considerable 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Feds  bust  $1 .6B  drug  ring 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  - A special  task 
force  has  urged  adoption  of 
legislation  that  would  allow  police 
to  make  arrests  without  warrants 
in  cases  of  domestic  violence. 

In  an  effort  to  put  more  drug 
dealers  out  of  business.  Gov. 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  has  signed  into 
law  a bill  that  will  enable  the  state 
to  seize  the  profits  and  assets  of 
drug  traffickers. 

Police  in  Wilmington,  using 
community  development  funds, 
have  begun  offering  free  or 
reduced-price  door  locks  and 
other  home-security  hardware  to 
senior  citizens. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
With  the  help  of  the  Giant  Food 
supermarket  chain,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
has  begun  a free  program  of 
fingerprinting  children  to  help 
police  in  cases  of  runaway  or  kid- 
napped youngsters.  Under  the 
program,  which  is  aimed  at  the 
city  ’s  117,000  children  under  age 
15,  parents  will  be  given  the  only 
copies  of  the  prints,  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  they  are  used  solely  as  a 
tracking  tool. 

MARYLAND  — A year  of  occa- 
sionally stormy  labor  relations 
ended  for  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  government  and  the 
county  police  force  when  County 
Executive  James  Lighthizer 
signed  a $2. 8-million,  three-year 
contract  with  the  county's  police 
union.  The  agreement  will  give 
the  400  members  of  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  Lodge  No.  70  a 
five  percent  cost-of-living  raise 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  July 
1,  and  six  percent  in  each  of  the 
following  two  years. 

Maryland  state  troopers  wrote 
15  percent  more  speeding  tickets 
last  year  than  in  1982,  authorities 
said  last  month.  A total  of 
130,400  drivers  were  tagged  last 
year  for  exceeding  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  limit,  up  from  113,500  the 
previous  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - A 
25-member,  joint  Federal-state 
strike  force  that  has  been  crack- 
ing down  on  auto-theft  rings  has 
made  106  arrests  and  recovered 
275  cars  since  December  1983,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  police. 

The  three-member,  part-time 
police  department  in  Chester,  a 
town  of  1,100,  has  run  out  of 
money,  so  officers  have  agree  to 
work  for  free  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  June  30.  The  of- 
ficers are  usually  paid  $3.35  an 
hour  while  on  duty. 

NEW  JERSEY  - State  Police 
will  begin  setting  up  roadblocks 
throughout  the  state  six  days  a 
month  to  curb  drunken  driving.  A 
$64,000  Federal  grant  will  cover 


overtime  costs  for  troopers  on 
roadblock  duty. 

NEW  YORK  - Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  has  signed  legislation  that 
will  allow  judges  to  add  an  extra 
four  years  to  prison  sentences  for 
people  who  wear  body  armor 
while  committing  violent 
felonies. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - A state 
Superior  Court  in  Philadelphia 
has  curbed  the  use  of  pen 
registers  — devices  that  decipher 
and  record  numbers  dialed  on  a 
telephone.  The  court  ruled  that 
police  officials  must  establish 
probable  cause  before  being  per- 
mitted to  use  the  devices.  The  rul- 
ing overturns  the  gambling  con- 
victions of  six  people  from 
Delaware  County. 

The  110  officers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Police 
returned  to  work  April  20  after  a 
10-day  strike.  Their  new  two-year 
pact  will  give  them  an  8 percent 
raise  retroactive  to  April  1. 


ALABAMA  - A State  Senate 
committee  has  given  its  approval 
to  a bill  that  would  allow  j udges  to 
permit  first  offenders  in  drunken 
driving  cases  to  drive  to  work  and 
to  church.  The  bill’s  backers  say  a 
1983  law  mandating  90-day 
license  suspensions  causes  hard- 
ships for  some  drivers. 

FLORIDA  — Following  an 
18-month  probe  into  marijuana 
smuggling,  a Columbia  County 
grand  jury  has  indicted  Sheriff 
Steve  Spradley  and  one  of  his 
deputies  on  charges  of  perjury 
and  racketeering. 

A State  Senate  committee  has 
approved  a legislative  package 
that  includes  harsher  penalties 
for  drunken  driving  convictions 
and  makes  victims  in  drunken 
driving  cases  eligible  for  state 
compensation. 

Judges  in  Dade  County  have 
sent  out  a call  for  reinforcements 
to  help  deal  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  drunken  driving  cases 
they  are  handling.  The  number  of 
court  cases  is  up  by  40  percent, 
while  DU  I arrests  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  year.  Among 
the  recommendations  are  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  judges 
and  certain  court  reorganization 
measures. 


TENNESSEE  - The  state’s 
Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  the 
drunken  driving  conviction  of 
Coffee  County  Sheriff  Bobby  Mc- 
Cullough. McCullough  had  been 
sentenced  to  11  months  and  29 
days  in  jail  and  fined  $300  for 
causing  an  accident  in  1982.  He  is 
eligible  for  a suspended  sentence 
after  he  serves  1 1 days. 


ILLINOIS  — Police  Officer  Paula 
Tillman  has  been  appointed  equal 
employment  opportunity  officer 
for  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. Tillman,  a 10-year  veteran 
of  the  CPD,  holds  a law  degree 
from  DePaul  University  College 
of  Law. 

INDIANA  — An  escape  attempt 
that  went  awry  has  led  to  a 90-day 
sentence  for  contempt  of  court  for 
detainee  Joseph  Majko,  29,  in  In- 
dianapolis. Majko  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  his  break  from  a 
courthouse  holding  cell  when  he 
crashed  through  a false  ceiling 
and  into  the  chambers  of  Judge 
John  Downer. 

MICHIGAN  — A two-year  state 
study  says  that  the  assailants  in 
60  percent  of  6,356  spouse-abuse 
cases  used  drugs  or  alcohol  at  the 
time.  Most  assailants  had  been 
abused  themselves  as  children, 
the  study  said. 

OHIO  — The  Cleveland  City 
Council  has  approved  an  or- 
dinance allowing  police  to  enter 
car  repair  and  sales  businesses 
without  search  warrants  to  check 
for  stolen  vehicles.  Auto  recyclers 
say  the  law  is  unconstitutional. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - City 
Manager  Wayne  Bowers  of  Hun- 
tington has  urged  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  city’s  police  and  fire 
departments  as  a way  of  cutting 
costs. 

WISCONSIN  - Lieut.  John 
Webb  of  the  Sheboygan  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Sheriff  Vernon 
Boeckmann,  who  resigned  on 
April  15. 


IOWA  — Drunken  driving  bills 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature 
this  past  session  may  be  vetoed 
by  Gov.  Terry  Branstad,  who 
feels  they  aren't  tough  enough. 
Branstad  wants  the  DWI  blood- 
alcohol  level  reduced  from  .13  per- 
cent to  .10  percent,  and  deferred 
sentences  for  first  offenders 
abolished. 


MINNESOTA  — The  Mower 
County  Sheriff’s  Department 
found  itself  without  telephone 
service  for  27  hours  last  month 
after  construction  crews  acciden- 
tally cut  the  department’s  phone 
line.  Until  service  was  restored, 
emergency  messages  were 
relayed  by  the  Austin  Police 
Department,  which  is  located  in 
the  same  building. 


MISSOURI  — A state  appeals 
court  has  ruled  that  police  officers 
in  the  town  of  Ferguson  may  not 
campaign  for  City  Council  can- 
didates. Police  say  the  ban  on 
political  activities  violates  their 
right  of  free  speech. 

A crackdown  on  drunken  driv- 
ing is  apparently  scaring  patrons 
away  from  the  bars  in  Hannibal, 
so  in  an  effort  to  win  back 
customers,  tavern  owners  have 
begun  offering  to  pay  for  cab  rides 
home  for  intoxicated  persons. 

NEBRASKA  — An  internal  in- 
vestigation by  the  Omaha  Police 
Department  has  ruled  that  Of- 
ficers Gregory  Hoffman  and 
Richard  Swircinski  acted  proper- 
ly in  shooting  a kidnapping 
suspect  on  April  11.  Alfred  F. 
Consentino  was  shot  four  times 
during  an  alleged  ransom  drop. 
He  and  another  man  are  charged 
with  kidnapping. 


ARIZONA  — Police  officers  in 
Tucson  will  soon  be  carrying 
special  forms  that  would  be  filled 
out  at  the  scene  of  serious  ac- 
cidents to  help  in  identifying 
available  body  organs.  The  forms, 
which  list  organs  noted  on 
drivers’  licenses,  would  be  turned 
over  to  ambulance  attendants  at 
the  scene. 

Federal  Judge  Richard  Bilby 
has  approved  a $3-million  per- 
sonal injury  settlement  worked 
out  between  the  City  of  South 
Tucson  and  Roy  Garcia,  a former 
Tucson  police  officer  who  was  ac- 
cidentally s*t  and  paralyzed  by  a 
South  Tucson  officer  in  1978.  The 
settlement  will  include  the 
transfer  of  land  to  Garcia  and  the 
sale  of  special  revenue  bonds  to 
raise  part  of  the  money. 


Police  have  broken  up  what  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  fencing 
operation  in  Casa  Grande,  ar- 
resting five  men  and  recovering 
$100,000  in  loot  that  may  have 
been  stolen  from  the  Foxworth- 
Galbraith  Store. 


COLORADO  — Statewide  traffic 
fatalities  have  plunged  by  27  per- 
cent during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  as  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1983.  Officials 
cited  tougher  drunken  driving 
laws  and  increased  public 
awareness  among  the  reasons  for 
the  decline  from  131  deaths  in  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year  to  93  this 
year. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Following  the 
retirement  of  Santa  Fe  Police 
Chief  Jesus  Sosa,  Capt.  Andrew 
Leyba,  40,  has  been  named  as  his 
replacement.  Leyba  beat  out  two 
other  finalists  for  the  job:  state 
police  Capt.  Alvin  Miller  and  Fer- 


nando Rivera  of  the  state's  finan- 
cial institutions  division. 


Albuquerque  Police  Chief  E.  L. 
Hansen  has  reported  a 5.3  percent 
jump  in  crime  in  March,  com- 
pared to  March  of  1983.  The  big- 
gest contributor  to  the  increase 
was  rape,  which  nearly  doubled, 
from  11  last  March  to  21  this 
year. 


As  soon  as  a new  $400,000  fami- 
ly visiting  center  is  completed, 
state  prison  inmates  with  good 
behavior  records  may  be  allowed 
conjugal  visits,  according  to  state 
correctional  officials. 


TEXAS  — Self-proclaimed  mass 
murderer  Henry  Lee  Lucas  has 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  in  connection  with  the  1979 
robbery,  rape  and  murder  of  an 
unidentified  female  hitchhiker. 
Lucas,  47,  who  claims  to  have  kill- 
ed 360  people  nationwide,  using 
“most  every  way  but  poison," 
had  previously  been  sentenced  to 
life  plus  75  years  in  two  other 
Texas  murder  cases.  This  was  his 
first  trial  on  capital  charges.  His 
defense  attorneys  had  maintain- 
ed that  Lucas  was  and  is  legally 
insane,  and  that  he  was  working 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  when  the 
1979  killing  occurred. 


ALASKA  — A three-judge  panel 
has  banned  the  evidentiary  use  of 
breath  samples  stored  in 
magnesium  perchlorate  tubes. 
The  method  of  preserving  test 
samples  in  drunken  driving  cases, 
which  is  widely  used  in  the  state, 
has  not  been  proven  reliable,  the 
court  ruled. 

CALIFORNIA  - Under  a plan 
proposed  by  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  Richard  Rainey,  county 
prisoners  may  soon  be  charged 
$38  a day  for  room  and  board. 
Voters  in  San  Francisco  are  also 
being  asked  to  consider  such  a 
proposal,  which  will  be  put  on  a 
referendum  ballot  in  June. 

WASHINGTON  - Seattle 
Municipal  Judge  Norma  Smith 
has  called  a temporary  halt  to  the 
use  of  mandatory  checkpoints  to 
nab  drunken  drivers.  She  said  the 
city  “has  not  provided  any 
legislative  authority  for  the 
sobriety  checkpoints."  The  Seat- 
tle police,  she  said,  "while  acting 
in  an  area  clearly  reserved  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  state  patrol, 
have  exceeded  their  authority." 

Police  in  Seattle  have  added 
four  more  young  women  to  the  list 
of  victims  said  to  be  linked  to  the 
so-called  Green  River  killer.  The 
total  has  now  reached  24  young 
female  victims,  and  may  go  as 
high  as  40,  according  to  police, 
who  say  they  still  have  no 
suspects  in  the  killings. 
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Charleston  eyes  gun 
registration  ordinance 


Under 

siege 


London  police  officers  come  to  the  aid  of  mortally  wounded  Constable 
Yvonne  Fletcher  and  other  victims  outside  the  Libyan  People's 
Bureau  last  month,  after  a machine  gun  was  fired  from  inside  the 
building  into  a crowd  of  demonstrators.  Fletcher  later  died  in  a hospital 
of  her  wounds.  As  LEN  went  to  press,  a police  siege  of  the  building 
was  s till  in  progress . Wide  World  Photo 


Riding  into  the  sunset: 


Arizona  crime  agency  axed 


Following  a rash  of  shootings 
earlier  this  year,  the  city  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  is  considering 
the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  that 
would  require  the  registration  of 
all  handguns. 

The  proposed  ordinance  is  be- 
ing drafted  by  Timothy  Kulp, 
legal  counsel  for  the  Charleston 
Police  Department,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  voted  on  by  the  City 
Council  within  the  next  two 
months. 

Council  member  Esther 
Tecklenburg  proposed  that  the 
ordinance  include  one  or  all  of  the 
following  provisions:  that  all 
handguns  in  the  city,  whether 
new  or  old,  be  registered  with  the 
police;  that  unregistered  hand- 
guns be  subject  to  confiscation, 
and  that  a ‘‘cooling  off"  period  be 
established,  requiring  those  who 
purchase  handguns  to  wait, 
possibly  several  days,  before 
receiving  them  from  stores. 

Federal  law  already  requires 
the  registration  of  firearms  that 
are  sold,  either  by  stores  or  by  in- 
dividuals. In  South  Carolina,  a 
copy  of  the  registration  goes  on 
file  with  the  State  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division. 

But  law  enforcement  officials 
have  said  that  tracing  a firearm 
through  that  system  is  cumber- 
some and  not  always  foolproof. 

Kulp  said  local  law  enforcement 
officials  have  been  divided  in 
their  response  to  the  proposal  gun 
ban.  “Some  are  in  favor  of 
anything  that  will  make  their  job 
easier,’’  he  said,  “and  others  are 
staunch  NRA  [National  Rifle 
Association]  types  who  say,  ‘I 
don’t  care  who  has  a gun,  as  long 
as  I have  mine.’  ” 

Charleston  Police  Chief  Reuben 
M.  Greenberg  is  very  much  in 


The  U.S.  Customs  Service  is 
developing  computerized  lists  of 
thousands  of  people  who  re- 
peatedly receive  pornographic 
material  from  foreign  countries. 

Customs  Commissioner 
William  Von  Raab  said  law  en- 
forcement officials  have  noticed  a 
connection  between  those  who 
receive  such  pornographic 
material,  and  child  molesting. 

“We  have  been  quite  surprised 
at  the  occasional  coincidence  that 
recipients  of  large  volumes  and 
frequent  shipments  of  child  por- 
nography often  live  across  the 
street  from  public  playgrounds  or 
are  on  the  staff  of  ch  Id  day-care 
centers  and  that  sort  oi  thing,  ’ ' he 
said. 

The  lists  will  be  offered  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  pro- 
vide leads  in  child  sexual  abuse 
cases.  Informal  Federal-local  task 
forces  that  would  also  make  use  of 
the  information  have  been  set  up 
in  New  York  and  Denver,  and 
another  may  be  established  in 
Seattle. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 


favor  of  the  waiting  period  provi- 
sion. “Nobody  needs  a gun  in  a 
hurry,’’  Jie  said.  “The  waiting 
period  would  eliminate  the  heat- 
of-the-moment  passion,  and 
would  probably  reduce  shootings. 
That's  something  that  should  be 
adopted  nationwide.” 

But  Greenberg  was  less 
positive  about  the  benefits  of  re- 
quiring local  handgun  registra- 
tion. “From  a law  enforcement 
point  of  view,  it’s  not  who  owns 
the  gun  that  matters  but  who 
fires  it,’’  he  said.  “Knowing  who 
the  gun  is  registered  to  won’t  tell 
you  who  fired  it,  just  like  knowing 
who  a car  is  registered  to  won’t 
tell  you  who  ran  a stoplight  with 
it-  f i l,  * 

“Yes,  it  would  help  us  in  some 
situations,”  he  continued.  “But 
the  question  is,  are  the  cases  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  warrant  the 
amount  of  effort  and  money  it 
would  take  to  put  that  kind  of  or- 
dinance into  effect?” 

Greenberg  declined  to  answer 
his  own  question,  saying  it  was  a 
matter  “for  politicians  to  decide.” 

Kulp  said  another  provision  of 
the  proposed  ordinance  would 
order  non-suspendable  sentences 
for  those  who  use  handguns  in  the 
commission  of  a crime,  “In  that 
case,”  he  said,  “the  gun  lobby  is 
in  favor  of  it  but  the  prison  lobby 
is  against  it  because  it  would  in- 
crease prison  crowding. 

“We’re  trying  to  balance 
everyone’s  interest  in  drawing  up 
this  law,  ’’  Kulp  said.  “The  idea  is 
to  make  it  a little  more  difficult 
for  someone  to  get  a gun  and 
make  it  a little  tougher  when 
you’re  caught  using  one 
illegally.” 

Kulp  said  the  City  Council 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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Union  has  denounced  the  con- 
cept, saying  that  keeping  such 
computerized  lists  is  “flatly  un- 
constitutional.” 

But  Von  Raab  said  the 
Customs  Service  has  the  authori- 
ty to  inspect  any  foreign  mail 
entering  the  country,  and  by  law 
must  maintain  a list  of  recipients 
of  pornography. 


The  Arizona  Criminal  In- 
telligence Systems  Agency 
(ACISA),  a two-year-old 
statewide  intelligence  analysis 
center,  was  abolished  by  the 
State  Legislature  last  month, 
amid  concern  from  the  state’s  law 
enforcement  community  that  the 
agency’s  sudden  demise  will  leave 
a gap  in  statewide  intelligence  col- 
lection and  analysis. 

The  Legislature  had  already 
been  considering  shutting  down 
the  agency  because  of  the  state's 
severe  budget  crisis,  when  a 
report  in  The  Arizona  Republic, 
charging  ACISA  with  going  on  an 
"outrageous  last-minute  shop- 
ping binge  at  taxpayer’s 
expense,  ” tipped  the  scales. 

The  Republic's  article  said 
that  according  to  state  financial 
records,  ACISA  officials,  who  are 
responsible  for  a $3.5  million  an- 
nual budget,  had  been  spending 
“thousands  of  dollars  on  air  fare, 
new  carpeting,  business  cards, 
magazine  subscriptions,  door 
plaques  and  electronics  equip- 
ment,” even  when  they  knew  the 
Legislature  was  planning  to 


In  Richmond,  Calif.,  a city 
plagued  by  racial  tensions  be- 
tween citizens  and  police,  black 
ministers  have  taken  a new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Seven 
black  ministers  have  been  riding 
with  police  on  a volunteer  basis  to 
smooth  the  interactions  of  police 
and  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity. 

A spokesman  for  the  Richmond 
Police  Department  was  op- 
timistic about  the  program,  say- 
ing, “If  a minister  is  there,  he  can 
probably  deescalate  the  situation. 


discontinue  their  operation. 

The  report  caused  a commotion 
among  the  state’s  lawmakers, 
who  promptly  voted  that  the 
agency  be  abolished  under  the 
Arizona  sunset  law. 

ACISA’s  acting  director, 
William  Willis,  called  the 
Republic’s  article  a “put-on  job,” 
and  said  there  was  “some  specula- 
tion” that  the  timing  of  the  article 
— which  appeared  the  day  before 
Willis  was  to  defend  his  agency  in 
a legislative  session  — was 
“deliberately  damaging.” 

“That  article  put  us  back  in  our 
attempts  to  convince  the 
Legislature  that  we  were  doing  a 
decent  job  in  the  stewardship  of 
funds,”  Willis  said.  “What  the  ar- 
ticle neglected  to  mention  was 
that  most  of  that  spending  pre- 
dated the  Auditor-General's 
report.  We  did  not  expect  to  be 
abolished.” 

Under  Arizona’s  sunset  law, 
state  agencies  are  reviewed  by  the 
Auditor-General  every  six  years 
to  determine  their  cost- 
effectiveness.  Though  ACISA 
was  created  in  1982,  the 


We  don’t  expect  anyone  to  get 
hostile  and  attack  a minister.” 
Richmond's  racial  tensions 
were  heightened  last  summer 
when  a jury  awarded  $3  million  to 
the  families  of  two  black  men 
killed  by  white  officers.  A rash  of 
police  brutality  charges  had 
preceded  the  verdict. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Johnson,  one  of 
the  clergymen  participating  in 
the  new  program,  was  also 
positive  about  it.  “It  helps  you 
understand  the  problems  the 
police  department  has,”  he  said. 
The  ministers  take  an  eight- 


Legislature  sent  the  Auditor- 
General  in  to  make  a report  early 
this  year. 

“We  didn't  have  enough  time  to 
prove  ourselves,”  Willis  said. 
“The  auditors  showed  up  18 
months  after  we  opened  our 
doors.  Few  businesses  can  expect 
to  be  in  the  black  in  the  first  two 
years,  let  alone  government  agen- 
cies.” 

Willis  said  the  agency  was  han- 
dicapped from  the  start  by  its  in- 
heritance of  employees  from  the 
defunct  Four-County  Drug  Task 
Force,  a team  of  border  narcotics 
agents  whose  responsibility  was 
shifted  to  the  state  Department 
of  Public  Safety  (DPS)  in  1982. 

“We  spent  the  first  year  clean- 
ing house,"  Willis  said.  "Many  of 
the  employees  had  a hard  time 
making  the  transition  from  nar- 
cotics agents  to  intelligence 
analysts,  so  we  had  a mass  exodus 
of  people  in  the  first  few  months. 
It  was  very  difficult  at  first.” 

The  Auditor-General’s  report 
recommended  that  ACISA  be 
merged  with  the  DPS,  Arizona's 
Continued  on  Page  8 


hour  training  course  and  ride  with 
police  for  30  hours  before  beginn- 
ing the  volunteer  service.  They 
ride  with  officers  on  two  shifts, 
from  5 P.M.  until  9 A.M.  Police 
said  the  clerics  are  expected  to 
help  out  in  domestic  disputes, 
drug  abuse  cases,  child  abuse  and 
with  crime  victims  and  witnesses 
reluctant  to  talk  to  police. 

The  ministers  will  be  there  “to 
give  spiritual  guidance,"  the 
police  spokesman  said,  "and  will 
also  be  a vehicle  for  communica- 
tion.” 


Customs  to  list 
porno  recipients 


Ministers  rev  up  program  to  ease 
racial  tensions  by  riding  with  police 
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Amid  smiles  from  police  brass,  NYPD  robot  RMI-3  receives  an  award  for  cop  of  the  month  from  Police 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward.  Seestory  below.  Wide  World  Photo 


Another  shot 
at  III.  gun  law 

Illinois  legislators  may  once 
again  be  asked  to  consider  a bill 
requiring  handgun  owners  to  pur- 
chase liability  insurance.  Rep. 
Barbara  Flynn  Currie,  who  spon- 
sored the  bill  during  last  year's 
legislative  session  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  measure  to 
a vote,  said  she  would  try  again  to 
get  it  posted  for  this  year's  ses- 
sion. 

The  bill  would  require  anyone 
who  owns  a handgun  in  Illinois  to 
purchase  $750,000  in  liability  in- 
surance and  would  require  in- 
surance companies  to  offer  such 
policies  The  insurance  would 
cover  injuries  inflicted  by  a hand- 
gun regardless  of  who  fired  the 
weapon. 

One  of  Currie's  aides  said  the 
bill  would  “probably  not  go 
anywhere  this  year.”  The  aide  in- 
dicated that  both  the  National  Ri- 
fle Association  and  the  insurance 
industry  oppose  such  a law. 

FBI’s  new 
man  in  DC 

The  new  head  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  field  of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.C., 
represents  a startling  change  to 
those  who  remember  the  days  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Norman  A.  Zigrossi,  who 
assumed  command  of  the  branch 
office  on  May  1,  feels  that  the  FBI 
should  not  act  as  the  conscience  of 
America.  His  chief  interest  is  in 
narcotics  cases,  work  that  Hoover 
considered  beneath  the  agency’s 
notice.  And  Zigrossi 's  focus,  like 
that  of  FBI  Director  William  H. 
Webster,  is  on  developing  "quali- 
ty” cases  instead  of  racking  up 
impressive  statistics  by  nabbing 
minor  criminals. 

Zigrossi,  48,  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  FBI's  office  in  San 
Diego.  As  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  field  office,  the 
second  largest  FBI  office  in  the 
country,  Zigrossi  will  direct  the 
work  of  450  agents. 

His  predecessor,  Theodore  M. 
Gardner,  was  abruptly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Portland,  Ore.,  office 
after  he  discussed  with  a reporter 
plans  to  use  lie  detector  tests  in 
investigating  how  Ronald 
Reagan's  campaign  aides  ob- 
tained documents  from  the  Carter 
White  House  during  the  1980 
Presidential  campaign. 

According  to  San  Diego  Police 


Chief  William  B.  Kolender, 
Zigrossi  is  a "cop 's  cop,  ” who  gets 
involved  in  individual  cases  and 
puts  his  primary  emphasis  on 
criminal  work. 

In  operating  the  Washington 
office,  Zigrossi  plans  to  let  agents 
work  the  types  of  cases  they  like, 
transferring  them  to  something 
new  when  they  get  "burned  out.” 
He  finds  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties is  to  get  agents  to  alter 
their  hours  to  conform  with  those 
of  the  criminals  they  may  be 
tracking,  particularly  in  under- 
cover operations. 

He  does  not  like  agents  to  wear 
their  guns  openly  in  the  office, 
and  disapproves  of  agents  who 
think  of  themselves  as  moral  ar- 
biters. He  also  feels  that  the  press 
can  be  helpful  in  solving  cases. 

"Everybody  thinks  we  have  a 
crystal  ball,”  said  the  22-year 
veteran  of  the  bureau.  "We  don't. 
The  only  way  we  make  cases  is 
through  citizens.  The  media  is 
part  of  that,  in  my  opinion. 

Rolling  up 
cop  honors 

New  York  City's  newest  "cop  of 
the  month”  is  four  feet  tall  and 
weighs  230  pounds,  has  one  arm, 
six  wheels  and  has  a number  but 
no  name. 

The  award  recipient  is 
"RMI-3,”  the  NYPD  robot  used 
in  January  after  a shootout  bet- 
ween police  and  two  gunmen  in 
Elmira,  N.Y. 

The  robot  was  called  in  when 
police  were  at  a standoff  following 
an  exchange  of  gunfire  with  two 


robbery-kidnapping  suspects. 
The  robot  was  sent  into  the 
building  to  investigate,  and  its 
television  eye  relayed  the 
message  to  the  waiting  police  of- 
ficers that  the  gunmen  inside 
were  dead. 

RMI-3  shared  its  award  with 
NYPD  Deputy  Chief  John  Lowe 
and  his  team,  which  handle  the 
robot. 

At  the  award  ceremony  at 
police  headquarters,  RMI-3  rolled 
forward  onto  the  stage,  held  out  a 
mechanical  arm  and  accepted  a 
plaque  from  Police  Commissioner 


Benjamin  Ward.  A spokesman  for 
the  New  York  Finest  Foundation, 
which  sponsors  the  award,  said  of 
the  latest  honoree,  "It  just  struck 
us  as  a great  idea.  ” 

Setting  pace 
in  security 

Pat  Ingalls  has  been  appointed 
director  of  security  for  Pace 
University  in  New  York.  She 
previously  served  as  director  of 
security  for  the  university’s 


Westchester  campuses,  and  was 
appointed  to  her  new  position 
upon  the  retirement  of  former 
director  Harry  Simcox. 

A graduate  of  the  New  York 
Police  Academy  and  a member  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment for  two  years,  Ingalls 
worked  for  1 1 years  at  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University, 
ending  her  stay  there  as  director 
of  security  and  safety. 

She  is  co-founder  of  the 
Westchester  Security  Directors 
Association  and  a board  member 


Pat  Ingalls 


of  the  Northeast  College  and 
University  Association. 

In  her  new  position,  Ingalls  is 
responsible  for  providing  a safe 
working  and  living  enviroment 
for  Pace  University  staff  and 
students  at  all  of  the  school’s  loca- 
tions throughout  New  York  City 
and  Westchester  County. 

Although  her  new  position  may 
entail  long  and  often  irregular 
hours  that  might  prove  disrup- 
tive to  normal  family  life,  the  new 
security  chief’s  husband,  Harry, 
will  understand.  A retired  New 
York  City  police  sergeant,  he  cur- 
rently serves  as  director  of  securi- 
ty for  RKO  Century  Warner. 

Broadening 

prevention 

Washington  state  Attorney 
General  Ken  Eikenberry  wants 
the  emphasis  on  crime  prevention 
in  his  state  to  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude schools,  building  inspectors 
and  insurance  companies,  not 
just  law  enforcement  officials. 

Speaking  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Western  Regional  Crime 
Prevention  Conference  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Eikenberry  said 
crime  prevention  standards  and 
practices  should  be  included  in 
local  building  codes  just  as 
plumbing  standards  are. 

"It  is  unacceptable  for  govern- 
ment to  fund  crime  prevention 
programs  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  for  housing  which  totally  ig- 
nores the  security  standards 
which  crime  prevention  recom- 
mends, he  said. 

Eikenberry  also  urged  that 
crime  prevention  be  taught  in 
schools  as  routinely  as  fire  drills 
are  held,  and  he  called  on  the  in- 
surance industry  to  give  a break 
in  premiums  to  homeowners  and 
businesses  that  practice  good 
security. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“They’re  no  better  than  common  criminals 
— maybe  worse,  because  they’re  wearing 
a badge.” 

Officer  Kenneth  Rocks 
Philadelphia  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
on  the  corruption  shocks  in  his  department.  (1:1) 


His  day  in  court 


Self-proclaimed  mass  murderer  Henry  Lee  Lucas  is  led  away  from  the 
county  courthouse  in  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  after  he  was  convicted  of 
capital  murder  last  month  in  the  robbery,  rape  and  murder  of  an 
unidentified  female  hitchhiker  in  1979.  Lucas  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  the  case.  (More  details  in  "Around  the  Nation,”  page  2.)  Wide  World  Photo 
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Pair  of 
champions 


The  Atlanta  Police  Bureau  boasts  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
mother-son  police  officer  combination  in  the  country,  with  Leroy 
Champion,  24,  and  his  mom,  Geraldine,  43.  The  city’s  police  force  also 
has  four  father-son  duos.  Wide  World  Photo 


Number, 

please 

It’s  getting  so  you  can  hardly 
tell  the  difference  between  a sin 
and  a crime  in  Dayton  these  days. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  people 
who  have  been  trying  to  phone 
confidential  tips  to  the  Dayton 
Police  Department’s  “Crime 
Stoppers’’  program  have  been 
reaching  a local  Catholic  church 
instead. 

The  telephone  number  for 
Crime  Stoppers  is  222-STOP.  But 
instead  of  dialing  “O”  as  in  the 
alphabet,  people  were  dialing  “0” 
as  in  operator,  police  said,  thus 
making  the  police  hotline 
number,  222-7867,  into  the 
Catholic  church’s  number, 
222-7807, 


tion  of  crime.’’ 

Last  year,  57,779  major  crimes 
were  reported  in  the  District, 
down  from  65,692  in  1982,  a 
reduction  of  about  12  percent. 
Turner,  who  has  been  chief  since 
1982,  said  he  hopes  to  cut  the 
1984  crime  total  even  more,  to 
about  51,000. 

Deputy  Chief  Ronal  D.  Cox  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  chief,  replacing  William 
R.  Dixon,  a 30-year  veteran  who  is 
moving  to  the  newly  created  posi- 
tion of  special  assistant  to  the 
chief. 

As  commander  of  the  first 
police  district,  Cox  led  all  other 
district  commanders  by  winning 
the  monthly  crime  reduction 
award  six  times  during  his  tenure. 
The  first  district  includes  most  of 
the  downtown  businesses  district 
and  Capitol  Hill.  Cox  will  be 
replaced  as  district  commander 


by  Deputy  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood. 

In  another  highly  visible 
change,  Capt.  Jimmy  Wilson, 
head  of  the  homicide  squad,  has 
been  promoted  to  inspector  and 
named  head  of  the  internal  affairs 
division. 

As  head  of  the  homicide  unit, 
Wilson  replaced  many  veteran  in- 
vestigators with  newcomers, 
under  the  principle  that  the 
rookies  compensated  for  their 
lack  of  experience  with  youthful 
enthusiasm.  Department  officials 
have  credited  Wilson  with  achiev- 
ing arrests  in  a high  proportion  of 
his  unit’s  cases. 

Wilson  has  been  replaced  by 
Capt.  Richard,  J.  Pennington,  a 
former  detective  who  has  been 
serving  in  the  department's 
finance  office. 

Other  promotions  include:  In- 
spector Charles  H.  Shuster,  to 
deputy  chief:  Capt.  Gary  L. 


Abrecht,  to  inspector;  Capt. 
David  Faison,  to  inspector,  and 
Inspector  Leonard  Maiden,  to 
deputy  chief. 

Turner  said  the  promotions  are 
not  expected  to  be  a heavy  drain 
on  the  budget,  since  many  of  the 
officials  involved  have  already 
reached  departmental  pay  ceil- 
ings. 


New  chief 
in  port 

Henry  I.  DeGeneste  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of 
Police  for  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

DeGeneste,  43,  began  his  career 
with  the  Port  Authority  force  in 
1967  as  a police  officer  and  most 


DeGeneste 


recently  had  been  serving  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  the 
1,200-member  department.  As 
superintendent,  he  succeeds  John 
S.  Giovanni,  who  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  the  Port 
Authority’s  audit  department. 

Since  joining  the  force, 
DeGeneste  has  developed  a 
number  of  innovative  programs 
that  have  successfully  reduced 
the  level  of  crime  in  the  Port 
Authority  system.  The  Port 
Authority  police  officers  have 
jurisdiction  over  land,  sea  and  air 
transportation  terminals,  tunnels 
and  bridges,  industrial  parks,  the 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Goetz  of  Holy 
Angels  Catholic  Church  in 
Dayton  said  he  has  gotten  about 
100  Crime  Stoppers  calls  since  the 
program  began  about  three  weeks 
ago. 

“It’s  been  a great  nuisance.” 
the  good  father  said.  “Just  tell 
them  we  are  not  in  the  crime- 
stopping business.” 

DC  shuffles 
police  deck 

Washington,  D.C.,  Police  Chief 
Maurice  T.  Turner  has  announced 
a sweeping  series  of  promotions 
and  transfers  within  the  depart- 
ment, which  he  says  will  help  to 
improve  administration  and  fur- 
ther reduce  the  city’s  crime  rate. 

“Tightening  up  and 
strengthening  the  administration 
at  the  top  is  going  to  make  for  bet- 
ter coordination  of  the  uniformed 
force,”  Turner  told  reporters.  “In 
the  long  run,  the  better  coordina- 
tion will  result  in  further  reduc- 


On a 
cleared  day 


Defense  attorney  John  Tierney  (c.)  sits  with  his  clients  Edward 
Jackson  and  Unree  Poellnitz  Jr.,  both  Lynn,  Mass.,  police  officers, 
in  Essex  County  Superior  Court  last  month.  The  officers  were  found 
innocent  of  charges  that  they  had  drugged  and  raped  a 21-year-old 
welfare  mother  in  an  empty  bar.  Wide  World  Photo 


PATH  interstate  rail  transit 
system  and  the  World  Trade 
Center. 

DeGeneste  is  immediate  past 
president  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives.  He  occa- 
sionally serves  as  a guest  lecturer 
in  police  science  at  John  Jay  Col- 
lege, Howard  University,  and  the 
Universities  of  Atlanta,  Miami 
and  Maryland. 

Loonie 

tunes 


An  18-year  study  of  4,000 
psychotic  patients  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Living  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  confirmed  what  profes- 
sionals in  law  enforcement,  social 
service  and  medicine  may  have 
long  suspected:  that  the  severity 
of  mental  illness  can  be  linked  to 
the  phases  of  the  moon. 

The  study,  conducted  by 
psychiatrist  Charles  Mirabile, 
found  that  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon,  and  especially  during  the 
full  moons  of  summer  and  fall, 
psychotic  patients  display  their 
most  inappropriate  appearance 
and  strongest  irrational  fears. 

“It  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time  that  patients  with 
mood  disturbances  tend  to 
become  ill  during  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,"  Mirabile 
said,  but  these  “seasonal  efects 
are  much  more  pervasive  than  has 
generally  been  realized.” 

Mirabile's  research  also  in- 
dicates that  mental  patients  may 
be  affected  by  periods  of  the  new 
moon,  which  sheds  no  light. 
Mirabile  said  the  psychotic  lunar 
cycle  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
gravitational  effects  of  the  moon, 
which  are  responsible  for  the  ris- 
ing and  falling  tides. 
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FBI  figures  show  crime  hitting  23-year  low 


ROAD  FANGS  ' 

Portable  Roadblock  System 


In  the  most  significant  crime 
drop  since  1960,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  reported 
last  month  that  the  number  of 
serious  crimes  reported  to  police 
dropped  seven  percent  in  1983. 

‘This  marvelous  news  proves 
we  are  beginning  to  win  the  battle 
against  crime  with  some  of  the 
most  significant  initiatives  and 
results  in  years."  Attorney 
William  French  Smith 


said. 

The  preliminary  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  for  1983,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  revision,  showed  declines 
in  all  seven  major  crimes  on  the 
FBI  crime  index,  in  every  region 
and  every  size  community.  The 
largest  geographic  decrease  was 
noted  in  the  Northeastern  states, 
down  8 percent. 

For  specific  crimes  in  1983,  the 
figures  show  declines  of  9 percent 


in  murder,  1 percent  in  rape,  9 per- 
cent in  robbery  and  3 percent  in 
aggravated  assault.  Of  the  pro- 
perty crimes  listed,  burglaries 
dropped  10  percent,  and  larceny- 
thefts  and  motor  vehicle  thefts 
were  each  down  6 percent.  The 
preliminary  report  gives  only 
percentage  changes  and  not 
specific  total  numbers  for 
reported  crimes. 

It  was  the  second  year  in  a row 


that  crime  declined,  the  FBI  said. 
In  1982  there  was  an  overall 
decrease  of  3 percent,  with  a total 
of  12,857,200  reported  serious 
crimes.  The  record  volume  of 
crimes  was  chalked  up  in  1980, 
when  the  total  hit  13,295,400. 

FBI  director  William  H. 
Webster  said  the  figures  “may 
signal  that  crime,  as  measured  by 
the  crime  index,  is  being  managed 
effectively  by  the  nation’s  law  en- 


The Road  Fangs  System 

Road  Fangs  was  developed  in  or- 
der to  quickly  and  effectively 
immobilize  a vehicle  while  min- 
imizing the  danger  to  personnel 
and  property.  The  System  consists 
of  a set  of  expandable,  scissor- 
action  arms  on  which  are  mounted 
170  hollow,  stainless-steel  spikes. 
Each  of  these  1/4  inch  inner-dia- 
meter spikes  is  held  in  the  ready 
position  by  rubber  base  supports. 
The  spikes  penetrate  the  tire 
casing,  pull  free  of  the  rubber  base 
support  and  act  as  quick  air  re- 
lease valves,  rendering  the  vehicle 
undriveable. 


Specifications 


Length 

21  feet  (6.4  m) 

Weight  Approximately  35  lbs 

Case  Size 

17.5”x  23”x  3.6” 

Fabrication 

Aluminum  alloy 
2 part  case 

Scissor  Jaw 

Aluminum  alloy 

Spikes 

170  reusable 
hollow  stainless 
steel  spikes 

Anchors 

2-aluminum  alloy 
ground  stakes  and 
2 Carabiner  clips 

Anchor  Line 

Nylon,  50  ft.; 

1 - 30  ft.  length 
1 - 20  ft.  length 

Introducing... the  end  of  the  road. ..courtesy  of 

i aw  Enforcement  Associates,  Inc. 


CONTACT: 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
135  Main  Street 
Belleville,  New  Jersey  07109 
(201)  751-0001  Telex:  64-2073 


A variable  in  two  models  - 
the  Standard  and  the  Rapid  Deployment. 


forcement  community.  Greater 
citizen  involvement  is  equally 
significant,”  he  said. 

Attorney  General  Smith  con- 
curred, saying,  “The  public  is  get- 
ting tougher  about  crime.  So  are 
we.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
decreases  in  our  crime  rate  come 
at  a time  when  more  criminals  are 
behind  bars  than  ever  before.” 

The  1983  preliminary  figures 
also  support  predictions  made  by 
academic  observers  of  the  crime 
scene,  who  have  contended  that 
the  mid- 1980’s  would  produce  a 
downturn  in  crime  as  the  post- 
World  War  II  "baby  boom" 
generation  grew  out  of  the  late 
teens  and  early  20 ’s,  which  are 
considered  the  crime-prone  years. 

Cleveland  hit 
with  suit  over 
police  drivers 

The  Cleveland  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  has  sued  the  city  over 
the  hiring  of  $35,000-a-year  police 
drivers  for  the  mayor  and  City 
Council  president. 

Named  in  the  suit  are  Mayor 
George  V.  Voinovich,  City  Coun- 
cil President  George  L.  Forbes, 
Safety  Director  Reginald  M. 
Turner,  Police  Chief  William  T. 
Hanton  and  the  four  drivers. 

The  City  Council  voted  in  Oc- 
tober to  allow  Turner  to  name  ad- 
ministrative assistants  to  be 
drivers,  and  to  pay  them  a police 
captain's  salary.  The  suit  says  the 
drivers  received  $10,000  raises, 
bringing  their  salaries  to  $35,000. 

The  FOP  has  charged  that  the 
jobs  were  not  properly  filled  or 
created.  Joseph  Musara,  the  FOP 
treasurer,  said  he  is  seeking  a 
court  order  to  have  the  council's 
action  voided  and  have  the  four 
drivers  reinstated  at  patrolmen's 
pay  and  reimburse  the  city. 

FOP  president  James  C.  Erne 
said  that,  among  other  reasons, 
the  suit  was  filed  because  the  job 
creations  were  unfair  to  those 
who  have  aspired  to  captain’s 
rank. 

"You  can’t  be  giving  away 
everybody’s  position,"  Erne  said. 
"Some  people  study  10  or  20 
years  to  be  captain.” 

But  Safety  Director  Turner 
defended  the  raises  given  the 
drivers,  telling  reporters,  “The 
positions  are  of  extraordinary 
responsibility  and  warrant  it. 
They  have  the  responsibility  of 
security  for  two  of  the  key  people 
in  our  government.” 

Turner  said  the  four  drivers 
receive  no  overtime  pay  and  work 
closer  to  80  hours  a week  than  to 
the  usual  40. 


Sound  off . . . 

When  the  burning  issues  in 
criminal  justice  have  you 
ready  to  scream,  blow  off 
steam  in  the  pages  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Send 
letters  to:  LEN,  444  W.  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Cross-country  trail  of  terror 


The  nationwide  manhunt  for  Christopher  Wilder,  a fugitive  who  was  wanted  in  connection  with  the 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  several  young  women  across  the  country,  came  to  an  end  in  New  Hampshire 
near  the  Canadian  border  on  April  13,  following  a confrontation  with  New  Hampshire  State  Police.  After 
two  plainclothes  troopers  approached  Wilder’s  sports  car,  he  pulled  a .357  magnum  from  the  glove 
compartment  and  shot  himself.  The  bullet  passed  through  his  body  and  hit  trooper  Leo  Jellison  in  the  ribs. 
Jellison  underwent  surgery  and  was  listed  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  other  trooper,  Wayne  Fortier, 
was  not  injured.  In  the  photo  above,  the  FBI  Special  Agent  in  charge  of  the  investigation,  Joseph  Corless, 
surveys  a map  tracing  Wilder’s  cross-country  trail  during  a Miami  press  conference  following  the  New 
Hampshire  confrontation.  At  left,  two  officers  involved  in  the  attempted  apprehension  check  Wilder’s 
condition  as  he  sits  slumped  over  in  the  front  seat  of  his  car  in  Colebrook,  N.H.  Wide  World  Photos 


House  subcommittee  approves 
commission’s  subpoena  power 


Among  the  missing: 

DoJ  sets  up  missing-child  center 


The  Justice  Department  has 
awarded  a $3.3  million  grant  to 
set  up  a national  center  to  help 
find  missing  children  and  educate 
parents  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  how  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  children. 

The  National  Center  for  Miss- 
ing and  Exploited  Children  will 
open  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
May  25.  By  late  summer, the 
center  will  operate  a toll-free 
telephone  hotline  to  collect 
reports  of  sightings  of  missing 
children.  The  tips  will  be  turned 
over  Federal  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities. 

The  center  will  also  supply  local 
law  enforcement  officials  with 


technical  advice  on  searching  for 
missing  children  and  start  a cam- 
paign to  educate  parents  and 
children  in  preventing  abduc- 
tions. 

‘‘A  Federal  response  to  the 
problem  of  missing  and  exploited 
children  is  both  critical  and  ap- 
propriate," said  Alfred  S. 
Regnery,  head  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  which  awarded  the 
grant.  “The  striking  mobility  of 
our  society  means  that  the  case  of 
a missing  child  or  an  investiga- 
tion in  child  pornography  quickly 
moves  beyond  local  law  enforce- 
ment jurisdiction. 

“Parents  of  missing  children 


often  discover  that  few  tools  are 
available  to  help  them  in  their 
search  for  missing  sons  or 
daughters,”  Regnery  added.  “Un- 
til now,  there  has  been  no  Federal 
program  to  help  them.” 

Regnery  said  the  Government 
maintains  no  accurate  data  on  the 
number  of  children  declared  miss- 
ing annually.  “Most  estimates 
place  the  number  of  missing 
children  in  the  country  at  be- 
tween 500,000  and  two  million  an- 
nually,” he  said.  The  OJJDP  ad- 
ministrator also  noted  that  “By  a 
conservative  estimate,  a couple 
thousand  unidentified  children’s 
bodies  are  buried  each  year.” 


The  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  has  adopted  a 
resolution  granting  the  Presi- 
dent’s Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  subpoena  powers  over 
witnesses,  and  granting  the  com- 
mission access  to  the  records  of 
government  agencies. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Rep.  Bill  Hughes  (D-N.J.), 
said  the  resolution  will  give  the 
commission  “the  tools  to  break 
through  organized  crime’s  veil  of 
secrecy  and  violence.” 

Hughes  said  the  subcommittee 
members  believe  it  to  be  “essen- 
tial that  the  commission  can  issue 
and  enforce  subpoenas  and  obtain 
law  enforcement  intelligence. 

"Once  armed  with  these 
powers,”  Hughes  said,  “the  com- 


mission can  make  an  in-depth 
evaluation  of  organized  crime  in 
America.” 

The  Organized  Crime  Commis- 
sion was  formed  in  July  1983  to 
analyze  organized  crime  by  defin- 
ing its  nature,  the  source  of  its  in- 
come and  its  use  of  that  income. 
The  commission  is  also  evalu- 
ating existing  Federal  law  to 
determine  if  new  laws  are  needed 
to  combat  organized  cimre. 

“We  look  forward  to  the  reports 
of  the  commission,  which  will  help 
us  to  understand  and  define  the 
organized  crime  problem," 
Hughes  said.  “We  also  look  for- 
ward to  its  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Congress  on 
new  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
combat  organized  crime.” 


Spring  house-cleaning: 

Heads  roll  as  Philadelphia  probes  corruption 


Continued  from  Page  1 
serving  prison  sentences  ranging 
from  three  to  eight  years. 

Rocks  said  that  while  the  in- 
vestigation is  a strain  on  the 
department,  there  is  also  a certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  getting 
rid  of  corrupt  officers.  “These  are 
the  guys  that  are  giving  us  a bad 
name,”  he  said,  “these  are  the 
guys  that  are  sullying  the  reputa- 
tion of  a good  hardworking  police 
department.  When  they’re  con- 
victed and  sentenced  appro- 
priately, it’s  very  satisfying.” 

Rocks  said  many  of  the  police 
officers  resent  it  when  those  con- 


victed go  to  "country  club 
prisons’’  for  relatively  short 
terms . “ A lot  of  the  men  say  those 
who  are  convicted  should  go  to 
regular  prisons,  because  they’re 
no  better  than  common  criminals 
— and  maybe  worse,  because 
they’re  using  a badge.” 

The  thirteen  indictments  made 
last  month  charged  the  officers 
with  being  involved  in  a scheme 
that  collected  more  than  $300,000 
from  tavern  owners  and  vendors 
of  video-poker  machines,  which 
are  commonly  used  for  gambling. 
One  of  those  indicted  was  a police 
captain  who  worked  under  Martin 


when  he  was  a detective  inspec- 
tor. 

Rocks  said  he  expects  that  1 5 or 
20  more  officers  might  be  indicted 
on  corruption  charges  before  the 
investigation  is  over. 

“The  news  media  is  calling  it  a 
case  of  widespread  corruption,” 
he  said,  “but  out  of  a force  of 
7,200  officers  I wouldn’t  call  a 
case  involving  30  men  ‘wide- 
spread.’ " 

Even  before  the  current  round 
of  corruption  charges,  however, 
the  police  department  had  been 
the  object  of  lawsuits  and  public 
criticism  for  more  than  a decade. 


Civil  libertarians  had  charged 
that  when  Frank  L.  Rizzo  was 
police  commissioner  in  the  late 
1960's  and  mayor  from  1972  to 
1980,  police  were  seldom  held 
responsible  for  their  use  of  deadly 
force. 

A number  of  investigations  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office  and  the 
Philadelphia  District  Attorney 
have  led  to  indictments  for  abuse 
of  civilians  by  police,  but  the  con- 
viction rate  has  been  low. 

Rocks  said  he  believes  the  ef- 
fects of  the  current  investigation 
on  the  police  department’s  morale 
will  be  short-lived. 


“Right  now  every  member  of 
the  force  feels  implicated  in  this, 
and  individuals  who  have  to  deal 
with  people  out  on  the  street  are 
having  a hard  time  with  members 
of  the  criminal  element  making 
nasty  comments. 

“But  no  matter  what,  police 
departments  stay  around  forever. 
Mayors  come  and  go,  police  chiefs 
come  and  go,  but  the  police 
department  still  has  a job  to  do. 
and  it’ll  still  get  done.” 

On  The  Record: 

"The  price  ol  lustice  is  eternal  publicity." 

- Arnold  8ennett 
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Anchors 

aweigh 


Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  marine  patrol  help  ferry 
an  elderly  woman  away  from  her 
house  in  Wayne.  N.J.,  after 
torrential  spring  rains  inundated 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  last  month.  The  flooding 
forced  some  6,000  people  from 
their  homes,  caused  two  deaths 
and  an  estimated  S250  million 
in  property  damage. 

Wide  World  Photo 


Dwindling  intelligence: 

Arizona  crime  agency  gets  the  axe 


NYPD  due 
for  1,000 
more  cops 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  the  largest  in  the 
country  with  25,145  officers,  will 
be  even  bigger  by  the  summer  of 
1985. 

Mayor  Edward  Koch  an- 
nounced last  month  that  the 
city's  budget  for  the  1985  fiscal 
year  includes  funds  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  police  department 
by  1,000  officers.  The  additional 
officers  will  bring  the  department 
up  to  its  highest  manpower  level 
since  1976. 

Also  included  in  the  budget  will 
be  funds  for  126  civilians  for  the 
separate  Transit  Authority 
Police  Department,  and  34 
civilians  for  the  Housing  Police 
Department.  The  civilians  will 
free  uniformed  officers  from  desk 
jobs,  the  mayor  said. 

“Our  three  police  forces  will  be 
stronger,  and  therefore,  our  sub- 
w-ays,  our  housing  projects  and 
our  streets  will  hopefully  be 
safer,”  Koch  said  at  a news  con- 
ference last  month. 

Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  sounded  a more  determined 
note,  saying,  ‘‘We’re  just  going  to 
go  out  there  and  take  the  streets 
back  from  the  hoodlums  and  give 
them  back  to  the  people.  ” 

The  new  officers  for  the  NYPD 
will  be  assigned  to  such  programs 
as  the  fingerprinting  unit,  the 
mounted  unit  and  robbery  and 
burglary  squads,  police  officials 
said.  Others  will  concentrate  on 
so-called  ‘‘quality  of  life”  crimes, 
such  as  prostitution  and  gambl- 
ing. Their  presence,  officials  said, 
will  allow  some  older  officers  to 
move  into  supervisory  and  detec- 
tive positions. 

The  cost  to  the  city  for  the  1,000 
new  officers  will  be  $19.6  million 
for  fiscal  1985,  and  $29.6  million 
for  the  following  year.  Neither 
figure  includes  pension  costs. 


Continued  from  Page  3 
state  police  department.  The  DPS 
will  receive  about  22  of  ACISA  s 
67  positions,  and  the  state  At- 
torney General’s  office  will 
receive  14  positions.  The  rest  will 
be  spread  among  other  state 
agencies,  Willis  said. 

Steve  Twist,  a spokesman  for 
the  Attorney  General’s  office, 
said  the  ACISA  employees  will 
not  be  used  for  general  statewide 
functions,  but  will  work  on 
specific  cases  generated  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Col.  Samuel  Lewis  of  the  DPS 
said  that  his  agency  will  take  over 
some  of  ACISA’s  intelligence 
functions.  "We  have  been  in  the 
intelligence  business  since  1969,” 
he  said,  ‘‘and  we  will  continue  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  past,  pro- 
viding intelligence  information  to 
all  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies.” 

State  Sen.  Jones  Osborne 
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only  one  suspect,  Benito  Zito  of 
Philadelphia,  as  being  involved  in 
a direct  sale  of  heroin  to  an  under- 
cover agent.  But  U.S.  Attorney 
Rudolph  W.  Guiliani.  who  is  pro- 
secuting the  case  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Manhattan,  said 
there  was  sufficient  evidence 
from  intercepted  telephone  con- 
versations, surveillances  and 
financial  records  to  convict  the 
defendants  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy, operating  a criminal 
enterprise  and  illegally  transferr- 
ing money  out  of  the  country. 

The  man  accused  of  being  the 
main  supplier  of  heroin,  Gaetano 
Badalamenti,  50,  of  Sicily,  was  ar- 
rested in  Madrid  on  April  8. 
Federal  officials  described 
Badalamenti  as  a ‘‘Sicilian  Mafia 
leader”  sought  as  a top  narcotics 


(D-Yuma),  the  only  dissenter  from 
the  Senate’s  vote  to  abolish 
ACISA,  was  skeptical  of  the 
public  safety  department's  abili- 
ty to  stand  in  for  ACISA. 

“ACISA  provided  a service 
that  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies needed  and  wanted,  and  were 
making  use  of,”  Osborne  said.  ‘‘I 
think  the  local  agencies  will  find 
that  DPS  will  not  provide  them 
with  as  much  service  and  coopera- 
tion as  ACISA  did.  The  DPS  has  a 
reputation  of  wanting  to  make  the 
busts  themselves.  So  why  should 
they  share  intelligence  with  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  when 
they  can  get  all  the  headlines 
themselves?” 

Willis  agreed  with  Osborne, 
saying  it  was  ACISA’s  in- 
dependence that  made  it  a viable 
agency.  ‘‘Local  law  enforcement 
didn't  see  us  as  a competitor,”  he 
said.  ‘‘We  operated  as  an  indepen- 
dent, neutral  broker  of  informa- 


trafficker for  many  years. 

After  his  arrest.  Federal 
authorities  ended  their  investiga- 
tion and  filed  an  arrest  complaint 
in  Federal  District  Court  in 
Manhattan  for  31  men.  Seven 
more  suspects  were  charged  in 
the  formal  indictment  on  April  19. 

Badalamenti  was  accused  of 
transporting  heroin  from 
Afghanistan  and  southwest  Asia 
to  South  America  and  Europe, 
and  then  smuggling  it  into  the 
United  States  in  what  has  become 
known  as  ‘‘the  Pizza  Connec- 
tion.” 

The  main  distributor  was  iden- 
tified by  the  authorities  as 
Salvatore  Catalano,  43,  a reputed 
organized  crime  member  who 
operates  a pizza  restaurant  and 
bakery  in  Queens.  Catalano  is  be- 
ing held  in  New  York  City  in  lieu 


tion,  an  authorized  repository  of 
criminal  intelligence.” 

Col.  Lewis  of  the  DPS  agreed 
that  there  seemed  to  be  ‘‘some 
sentiment  in  the  state  for  an  in- 
dependent intelligence  agency,” 
especially  among  the  smaller 
police  departments  and  sheriff’s 
offices.  He  also  agreed  with  Willis 
that  ACISA  had  not  been  given 
enough  time  to  prove  itself. 
“ACISA  was  a victim  of  the 
budget  crisis,”  he  said. 

However,  Lewis  denied  that  the 
DPS  would  compete  with  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  for  in- 
telligence information.  “It  has 
always  been  a major  part  of  the 
DPS  mission  to  help  small  depart- 
ments and  sheriffs.  We  have 
always  provided  services  to  local 
agencies,  including  intelligence,” 
he  said. 

Tucson  Police  Chief  Peter 
Ronstadt  voiced  his  regret  over 
ACISA’s  termination,  although 


of  $5  million  bail. 

Catalano  and  several  other 
defendants  were  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  violate  bank  laws. 
Attorney  General  Smith  said 
they  had  “laundered  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  heroin  pro- 
ceeds” through  Italian  and  Swiss 
banks. 

The  ten  men  described  in  the  in- 
dictment as  ringleaders  each  face 
a maximum  sentence  of  life  in 
prison  without  parole  and  a fine  of 
up  to  $100,000  if  convicted  of  the 
leadership  charge  under  the  so- 
called  “drug  kingpin”  law. 

Under  the  main  charges,  the 
Government  will  also  try  to  con- 
fiscate property  purportedly 
derived  from  the  heroin  profits, 
including  the  many  pizza 
restaurants  used  as  covers  for 
distribution. 


he  said  his  department  had  not 
relied  heavily  on  the  agency's 
data  base.  “ACISA  was  a good 
concept,”  he  said,  one  that  hadn’t 
had  “enough  time  to  evolve. 

“It's  unfortunate  when  intra- 
legislative politics  play  a role  in 
something  that  was  designed  to 
be  pure  law  enforcement,”  he 
said.  “There  is  a need  here  for  a 
statewide  coordinated  criminal 
intelligence  analysis  body  that 
isn’t  subservient  to  any  one  law 
enforcement  agency.” 

Sheriff  John  R.  Phipps  of  Yuma 
County  agreed.  “ACISA  served 
law  enforcement  well,”  he  said. 
Speaking  for  many  other  Arizona 
sheriffs,  he  added.  “We  all  felt  it 
was  well  worth  the  funding.  The 
DPS  will  fill  the  breach  to  some 
extent,  but  it  won’t  take  ACISA’s 
place. 

“ It’s  not  the  end  of  the  world,” 
Phipps  said  philosophically,  “but 
I’m  sorry  to  see  it  go." 


Despite  the  enthusiasm  of 
Federal  officials  over  the  giant 
bust,  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Benjamin  Ward  said 
the  breakup  of  the  drug  ring 
would  have  little  effect  on  street 
sales  of  heroin. 

At  a recent  Congressional  hear- 
ing on  narcotics,  Ward  said, 
“Those  organizations  are  so  deep 
that,  while  it’s  important  to  take 
the  $1.6  billion,  they’ll  regroup  in 
six  months  and  be  going  at  it 
again.” 

Inspector  John  Clifford  of  the 
NYPD  narcotics  unit  was  a little 
more  hopeful.  “I  expect  it  will 
have  some  kind  of  impact  on  the 
street  scene,  ” he  said.  “ I f the  sup- 
ply of  heroin  diminishes,  and  I ex- 
pect it  will  for  a short  while, 
anyway,  I would  expect  it  to  have 
an  impact  on  drug-related  crime.” 


Impact  of  giant  drug  bust  questioned 
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What  to  do  with  this  thing  called  parole? 


The  brouhaha  that  followed  the 
murder  of  a New  York  City  police 
officer  and  the  wounding  of  two 
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others  in  February  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  nation’s  parole 
systems.  In  New  York  State  there 
have  been  renewed  outcries  for 
abolition  of  the  state  parole 
board’s  authority  to  release 
prisoners  on  parole.  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  also  favors  an  end  to 
release  on  parole,  and  last  year  he 
appointed  a comission  to  write 
guidelines  for  fixed  sentences  for 
all  types  of  crimes.  (The  Governor 
also  ousted  the  head  of  the  parole 
board,  as  reported  in  the  March 
12  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 


News.) 

If  New  York  does  adopt  deter- 
minate sentences  and  ends  the 
parole  board’s  discretionary 
power  to  release  prisoners  early,  it 
will  become  the  10th  state  to  do 
since  1975.  From  the  experiences 
of  some  of  those  states,  the 
change  appears  to  be  more 
cosmetic  than  real.  Some  of  those 
states  with  determinate  sentenc- 
ing have  merely  shifted  discre- 
tionary powers  from  a parole 
board  to  prison  officials  by  allow- 
ing more  “good  time”  credit  for 
good  behavior  in  prison. 

“In  states  which  have  elim- 
inated parole  release,  they  have 
simply  transferred  decision- 
making from  something  called  a 
parole  board  to  something  called 
a board  of  prisoner  review  or  in- 
stitutional review  committee,  ” 
said  Peter  B.  Hoffman,  research 
director  for  the  U.S.  Parole  Com- 
mission. “That’s  what  we  got 
away  from  in  1930  when  the  U.S. 


Parole  Commission  set  up  the 
first  parole  board.”  That  board 
became  the  model  for  parole 
systems  in  most  states.  In  1972, 
the  Federal  commission  also 
established  the  first  sentencing 
guidelines,  which  provided  a pat- 
tern for  the  guidelines  now  used 
by  some  states. 

Hoffman  noted  that  one  of  the 
problems  in  discussing  parole  is 
that  the  word  has  two  meanings 
and  they’re  often  confused  by  the 
public  and  the  press.  Parole  can 
mean  an  early  release  process  at 
the  discretion  of  an  independent 
parole  board,  and  it  can  also  mean 
supervision  after  release.  He  cited 
the  recent  case  in  California  of  a 
murderer  who  told  reporters  he 
wasn’t  sure  he  would  never  kill 
again  after  he  was  released  follow- 
ing a short  prison  term.  The 
media  reported  that  he  had  been 
paroled.  But,  Hoffman  pointed 
out,  California  abolished  early 


Ruling  on  searches,  with 
or  without  a valid  warrant 


release  by  parole  five  years  ago. 
“He  was  not  paroled  because 
there  was  no  parole  board  to 
parole  him,”  he  said.  “He  was 
released  by  operation  of  the  good- 
time law.” 

Besides  California,  eight  states 
have  taken  discretionary  release 
power  away  from  parole  boards: 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico  and  North  Carolina.  Two 
of  them  — Maine  and  Connecticut 
— have  also  eliminated  supervi- 
sion afterward.  (In  Connecticut, 
however,  some  prisoners  have 
gotten  out  early  on  “terminal 
furloughs”  given  by  corrections 
officials;  for  practical  purposes, 
such  releases  seem  much  like 
parole.) 

There  is  no  discernible  nation- 
wide trend  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  parole.  “It's  a very 
complex  issue,”  Hoffman  said. 
“States  have  gone  off  in  widely 
disparate  directions.  Some  pro- 
posals seem  to  have  potential  for 
improving  things,  and  others 
seem  merely  reactive”  to  the 
public’s  demand  that  the  worst 
criminals  do  more  time  than  they 
currently  are  doing. 

“In  some  jurisdictions,"  Hoff- 
man said,  “the  argument  has 
been  that  the  power  to  set  prison 


The  single  most  effective  police 
tactic  in  combatting  crime  is  the 
search  and  seizure  of  contraband 
or  the  fruits  of  a crime.  While  the 
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vast  majority  of  peace  officers 
conduct  searches  only  in  situa- 
tions where  they  have  obtained 
valid  warrants  or  where  there  is 
an  applicable  exception  to  the 
warrant  requirement,  there  have 
been  unfortunate  cases  where 
government  agents  have  exceed- 
ed their  authority. 

The  drafters  of  our  nation’s 
governing  documents  recognized 
that  the  ability  of  government  of- 
ficials to  conduct  searches  provid- 
ed those  same  officials  with  the 
ability  to  wreak  havoc  on  in- 
dividual civil  liberties.  As  a 
result,  they  adopted  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  specifically  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  sets  forth  that  the 
‘ ' right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated.”  The  protection  provid- 
ed under  this  clause  is  twofold. 
There  is  the  protection  against 
the  “searches”  that  occur  when 
there  is  an  infringement  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  privacy.  And,  there  is 
the  protection  against 
"seizures,”  which  occur  when 
there  “is  some  meaningful  in- 
terference with  an  individual  s 
possessory  interests  in  that  pro- 
perty.” 

Early  interpretations  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  as  well  as 


thousands  of  search-and-seizure 
cases,  have  demonstrated  that 
Fourth  Amendment  protections 
only  are  applicable  when  there 
has  been  governmental  action, 
usually  by  state  or  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

Case  law  and  statutes  have  pro- 
vided explicit  guidelines  for  the 
regulation  of  searches  and 
seizures,  including  the  formula- 
tion of  arrest  and  search  warrants 
and  the  delineation  of  several  ex- 
ceptions under  which  govern- 
ment officials  may  effect  a search, 
arrest  or  seizure  without  a war- 
rant. By  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
new  challenges  are  constantly  be- 
ing presented  to  law  enforcement 
officials,  there  exists  a need  for 
the  state  and  Federal  courts  to 
constantly  deal  with  search-and- 
seizure  issues. 

Just  last  month  the  Supreme 
Court  expanded  the  power  of 
Federal  drug  officials  to  conduct  a 
warrantless  seizure  of  goods 
following  the  administration  of  a 
field  test  for  cocaine.  An  analysis 
of  that  decision  follows,  along 
with  a decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit  allow- 
ing the  introduction  into  evidence 
of  guns  seized  despite  a partially 
invalid  search  warrant. 

Narcotic  Field-Tests 

By  a vote  of  7-to-2,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a warrantless 
chemical  field  test  of  a white 
powder  by  a DEA  agent,  which 
followed  a private  search,  was  not 
an  unlawful  search  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

More  specifically,  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  did  not  require  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion agent,  who  had  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  white 
powder  was  cocaine,  to  obtain  a 


warrant  before  he  conducted  the 
test. 

On  the  morning  of  May  1, 1981, 
a supervisor  in  the  Federal  Ex- 
press office  at  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  airport  showed  the  office 
manager  a package  that  had  been 
damaged  and  torn  by  a fork  lift. 
Pursuant  to  a company  policy 
regarding  insurance  claims,  the 
Continued  on  Page  16 


terms  should  be  given  back  to  the 
judge.  But  the  curious  thing  is 
that  in  such  states  as  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  when  they  ended  parole 
release  they  simultaneously  in- 
creased the  allowable  good  time 
so  that  a prisoner,  instead  of  be- 
ing released  by  a parole  board, 
which  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  institution,  is  now  either 
automatically  released  after  he’s 
served  a portion  of  his  sentence, 


or  discretionary  power  to  release 
him  for  good  time  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  warden  or  prison  of- 
ficials.” 

Compheating  solutions  to  the 
parole  problem  is  the  fact  that 
most  state  prisons  are  over- 
crowded, putting  pressure  on  of- 
ficials to  turn  loose  prisoners  who 
are  nearing  the  end  of  their 
minimum  terms.  That’s  why 
we’re  seeing  good-time  releases 
and  “terminal  furloughs”  in 
states  where  release-on-parole 
has  been  ended  officially. 

The  New  York  case  of  the 
parolee  who  killed  Police  Officer 
Thomas  Ruotolo  was  especially 
notorious  because  the  killer  had 
been  arrested  twice  since  his 
release  on  parole,  but  his  parole 
had  not  been  revoked.  Clearly 
there  was  negligence  on  the  part 
of  parole  supervisors. 

Does  that  mean  the  parole 
system  failed,  or  only  that  there 
was  human  failure?  The  Ameri- 
can Correctional  Association 
thinks  the  parole  idea  is  still 
viable.  Said  Hardy  Rauch,  direc- 
tor of  the  AC  As  standards  pro- 
gram, “We  believe  parole  — care- 
fully administered  — is  an  ap- 
propriate use  for  sentence 
modification.  We’re  simply  not 
going  to  be  stampeded  by  the  oc- 
casional failure.  Any  system  is  go- 
ing to  have  occasional  failures  as 
long  as  human  beings  are  in- 
volved in  making  these  decisions. 
And  there  may  well  be  more 
mistakes  if  we  didn't  have  a 
parole  process  available." 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes 
correspondence  to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial  BlvcL,  Westwood  PO., 
Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Capt.  E.  M.  Blount  and  Officer 
J.  L.  Holt  of  the  Atlanta  police 
look  less  than  delighted  after 
being  called  to  an  East  Point 

home  to  deal  with  an  “intruder 

on  the  premises.”  Their 
quarry,  a 15-pound  opossum 
described  by  the  officers  as 
the  biggest  they’d  ever  seen, 
was  bagged  in  the  home’s 
basement  and  taken  to  the 
woods  beyond  the  city  limits, 
where  it  was  set  free. 

Wide  Watt  Pt»» 
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Weiss: 

Decentralizing  the  traffic  specialist’s  role 


By  Alexander  Weiss 

The  literature  of  police  management  is 
replete  with  discussions  of  the  relative 
merits  and  disadvantages  of  specialized 
police  units.  Generally,  it  can  be  argued 
that  while  specialization  aids  in  creating 
a small,  efficient,  highly  trained  group  of 
employees,  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to 
absolve  othirs  not  specifically  assigned 
to  that  task  of  the  responsibility  of  per- 
forming those  functions. 

The  specialization  issue  can  also  be 
viewed  in  economic  terms.  If  an  agency 
specializes  to  the  extent  that  specialists 
could  easily  respond  to  all  the  situations 
in  its  area  of  responsibility,  there  is  a 
potential  for  inefficient  use  of  resources. 
Conversely,  if  a specialty  unit  fails  to 
meet  demands  for  its  services,  and  there 
is  no  effort  to  use  other  units  to  meet 
those  demands,  the  agency  runs  the  risk 
of  failing  to  provide  adequate  levels  of 
service. 

The  use  of  a specialized  unit  for  police 
traffic  operations  poses  some  difficulties 
for  the  police  manager.  Traditionally, 
specialized  traffic  units  were  formed  in 
response  to  two  basic  problems.  On  the 
one  hand,  traffic  operations  do  require 
specialized  skills  and  training.  In- 
dividuals entering  the  police  service  rare- 
ly have  acquired  the  requisite 
background  in  engineering,  mathematics 
and  physics.  However,  managers  found 
that  by  training  a few  individuals,  these 
tasks  could  be  accomplished. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  patrol  officers  are  inclined 
to  perform  traffic  duties.  Partly  because 


traffic  operations  receive  less  attention 
and  partly  because  traffic  and  patrol 
operations  are  often  so  dichotomized  (in 
some  states  the  traffic  agency  has 
limited  police  authority)  it  is  easy  for 
patrol  officers  to  feel  that  traffic  activity 
is  not  “rear'  police  work. 

In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  traffic  operations,  the  Col- 
orado Springs  Police  Department  con- 
ducted a broad  inquiry  intended  to 
gather  information  about  traffic  pro- 
blems and  to  evaluate  our  response  to 
these  problems.  The  findings  of  the  study 
can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

The  cost  of  traffic  accidents  was 
quite  high  — more  than  double  that  of 
other  property  crimes. 

The  incidence  of  fatal  accidents  was 
increasing  at  a rate  greater  than  that  of 
the  increase  in  population. 

H Traffic-accident  investigation  con- 
sumed a large  part  of  police  officer  time 
(as  high  as  17  percent  during  periods  of 
peak  demand). 

% Traffic  enforcement  performance  by 
patrol  and  traffic  officers  was  low.  and  it 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  ac- 
cidents and  congestion. 

il  Drunken  driving  arrests  had  increas- 
ed significantly  since  a special  program 
was  begun  in  1978.  However,  the  number 
of  persons  arrested  had  remained  about 
the  same  for  the  last  two  years. 

Based  on  our  analysis,  we  concluded 
that  the  use  of  a specialized  traffic  unit 
was  not  an  effective  method  of  providing 
traffic  services.  The  traffic  unit  was  too 
small  to  have  a significant  impact  on  the 
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traffic  problems,  and  the  patrol  division, 
long  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  the 
specialized  unit  had  failed  to  keep  up 
with  the  increasing  workload  demand. 
Our  response  was  to  develop  an  organiza- 
tional strategy  that  sought  to  retain  the 
benefits  of  traffic  specialization  and  its 
attendant  expertise,  while  at  the  same 
time  reemphasizing  the  importance  of 
traffic  operations  to  the  patrol  division, 
our  largest  and  most  visible  resource. 

The  new  system  for  delivery  of  police 
traffic  services  shifts  traffic- 
management  responsibilities  away  from 
a small  unit  commander  to  each  shift 
commander.  The  existing  traffic 
specialists  were  retained,  although  they 
were  proportionately  allocated  to  each 
shift,  with  each  group  having  a traffic 
sergeant.  Their  duties  remained  essen- 
tially unchanged;  however,  their  report- 
ing relationship  was  modified. 

As  a result,  shift  commanders  are  now 
accountable  for  police  traffic-service 
delivery  and  can  formulate  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  a large  contingent  of  person- 
nel, while  at  the  same  time  retaining  a 
cadre  of  highly  trained  traffic  specialists 
to  be  used  for  special  projects  and  major 
case  investigations. 

Traffic-management  responsibilities, 
such  as  planning  for  special  events, 
which  were  traditionally  performed  by 

Heffernan: 
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the  traffic  unit,  were  shifted  to  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
PatroL  In  addition,  the  position  of  police 
traffic  analyst  was  created  to  develop  in- 
formation for  managers  to  use  in 
allocating  resources. 

One  of  the  immediate  benefits  of  this 
approach  has  been  an  increase  in  the  flex- 
ibility of  assignments.  In  the  first  weeks 
under  the  new  structure,  a group  of  traf- 
fic officers  and  their  sergeant  developed  a 
selective  enforcement  plan  for  a par- 
ticularly dangerous  location.  The  shift 
commander  approved  the  plan  and  ar- 
ranged for  patrol  officers  to  handle  the 
accident-investigation  workload  during 
those  hours.  In  the  past,  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  have  been  very  difficult  to 
realize.  The  new  system  has  also 
facilitated  increased  police  presence  in 
school  zones  and  in  establishing  DU  I 
roadblocks. 

Our  experience  with  traffic  decen- 
tralization reinforces  the  importance  of 
matching  organizational  structure  to  a 
changing  environment.  Moreover,  it 
represents  an  ongoing  commitment  to 
provide  service  to  the  community. 


Alexander  Weiss  is  a sergeant  with  the 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 


The  worst 


of  all  possible  worlds 


William  C.  Heffernan 
There  is  a good  chance  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  will  not  survive  the  current 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Long  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  a large  segment  of  the 
public,  the  rule  currently  enjoys  only 
equivocal  support  on  the  Court  as  well. 
Its  effect,  as  Justice  Cardozo  put  it,  can 
be  to  let  the  criminal  go  free  because  the 
constable  has  blundered.  To  a majority  of 
today’s  Court,  only  one  point  — proof 
that  the  rule  adequately  deters  police 
violations  of  Fourth  Amendment  rights 
— could  possibly  justify  the  high  price 
socieyt  must  pay  for  its  operation. 

The  best  deterrent  for  violations  of 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  would  have 
two  effects:  It  would  eliminate  willful 
police  violations  of  the  law  and,  when  of- 
ficers are  uncertain  about  the  law,  it 
would  avoid  the  extremes  of  too  much 
and  too  little  deterrence  of  police  action. 

The  exclusionary  rule  certainly  flunks 
the  first  part  of  this  test.  Under  the  rule, 
sanctions  are  imposed  on  the  state 
(through  the  exclusion  at  trial  of  illegally 
seized  evidence)  but  not  on  the  officer 
who  obtained  the  evidence.  Because  of 
this,  there  is  no  deterrence  in  situations 
where  police  engage  in  searches  to  harass 
individuals  or  to  achieve  “street 
control,”  for  in  these  cases  conviction  is 
not  contemplated  and  the  rule  cannot 
come  into  play.  Even  more  important, 
because  the  rule  penalizes  only  the  state, 
it  systematically  underdeters  the  police 
by  excluding  evidence  while  imposing  no 
sanction  on  officers  themselves. 

By  contrast,  critics  of  the  rule  have  pro- 


posed a variety  of  alternatives  designed 
to  strengthen  tort  and  administrative 
penalties  against  officers  and  so  increase 
deterrence.  One  of  the  most  promising, 
for  instance,  would  shift  tort  liability 
from  individual  officers  to  their  depart- 
ments, thus  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
adequate  monetary  recovery  while  also 
making  jury  trials  unnecessary,  since  the 
defendant  would  be  a department  rather 
than  an  individual.  Although  it  might  in- 
itially seem  otherwise,  this  proposal 
would  actually  increase  pressure  on  in- 
dividual officers,  for  once  administrators 
know  there  is  a good  chance  of  recovery 
for  violations,  they  will  become  more  con- 
cerned about  officers’  transgressions  of 
the  law. 

This  said,  the  key  question  must  be 
whether  the  alternatives  offer  too  much 
deterrence.  For  willful  violations,  the 
cost  may  not  be  excessive.  The  price  of 
greater  deterrence  will  probably  be  in- 
creased police  perjury  (caused  by  fear  of 
strengthened  sanctions),  but  many 
would  agree  that  this  is  a price  worth  pay- 
ing if,  as  expected,  there  will  also  be  a 
decrease  in  willful  violations  themselves. 

For  violations  due  to  uncertainty, 
though,  two  undesirable  consequences 
can  be  anticipated  — first,  an  increase  in 
perjury  here  as  well  and  second, 
overdeterrence  of  officer  conduct  that 
Continued  on  Page  17 


William  C.  Heffernan  is  executive 
director  of  The  Institute  for  Criminal 
Justice  Ethics  at  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice. 
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Sexual  abuse  of  children,  and  particularly  in- 
cestuous sexual  abuse,  has  always  been  a subject  that 
people  prefer  not  to  discuss.  But  in  recent  months  cases 
of  sexual  abuse  have  flashed  across  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  and  it  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  problem  is  more  serious 
than  most  of  us  would  like  to  admit. 

Although  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  a crime,  it  is 
one  that  police  have  traditionally  shied  away  from 
handling,  preferring  to  drop  matters  in  the  laps  of  social 
service  agencies.  It  is  only  recently  that  police  managers 
have  begun  to  set  up  special  units  for  handling  sexual 
abuse  investigations,  and  that  in-service  training  has 
been  offered  to  the  rank  and  file. 

Sergeant-Investigator  Carolen  F.  Bailey,  a member 
of  the  Crimes  Against  Persons  Unit  of  the  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  Police  Department,  is  a recognized  expert  in  the 
area  of  investigations  of  sexual  abuse  of  children,  and 
has  conducted  numerous  training  workshops  for  police 
on  the  subject.  She  says  police  officers  are  now  eager  to 
learn  about  how  to  investigate  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children,  to  the  point  where  such  training  has,  in  her 
opinion,  replaced  rape  as  the  "hot"  topic. 


“ The  reason  police  didn't  want  to  take  these  cases 
was  because  they  didn't  know  how  to  handle  them," 
Bailey  said.  " Now  that  the  officers  are  getting  training 
in  sexual  abuse  of  children,  you  can 't  keep  some  of  them 
away  from  it  ” 

Training  for  these  types  of  cases  is  interdisciplinary 
in  nature,  Bailey  explains,  because  most  of  the  cases  are 
handled  with  a “ team  effort  " At  a typical  session,  not 
only  police  officers,  but  also  doctors,  therapists,  nurses 
and  attorneys  would  attend,  and  the  team  orientation  is 
continued  when  the  professionals  work  on  cases.  "It 
helps  the  professionals  to  start  to  communicate  and 
share  some  information  together, " Bailey  says.  "You 
really  need  to  work  as  a team  on  these  cases. " 

Bailey,  a 23-year  veteran  of  the  St  Paul  police,  also 
served  for  four  years  with  the  Ramsey  County  Welfare 
Department  While  she  says  that  social  work  is  certainly 
a part  of  the  investigation  of  child  abuse  cases,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  police  department  are  invaluable,  because 
without  the  enforcement  power  of  the  police  the  social 
service  agencies  are  virtually  helpless. 

ii The  trend  has  been  very  clearly  that  the  social  ser- 


vice people  are  saying,  ‘We  need  a good  criminal  in- 
vestigation and  charging  to  maintain  control  over  the 
abuser,  or  treatment  won't  work. 

Th  e more  active  role  of  police  investigators  has  been 
augmented  by  the  passage  of  laws  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  perpetrators  of  sexual  abuse  against  children 
to  be  convicted  New  York,  for  example,  just  passed  a 
law  allowing  convictions  based  on  the  uncorroborated 
testimony  of  sexually  abused  children  underage  17.  On- 
ly two  jurisdictions  in  the  country  now  require  cor- 
roborating evidence,  a stipulation  that  has  stymied 
many  otherwise  solid  cases.  And  in  some  states,  such  as 
Sgt  Bailey's  Minnesota,  the  Legislature  has  gone  even 
further  and  allowed  police  and  other  professionals  to 
testify  in  place  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  who  are 
not  considered  competent  witnesses. 

In  addition  to  her  social  service  and  police  work, 
Bailey  is  a founder  of  the  Ramsey  County  Child  Abuse 
team,  a member  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Sexual 
Assault,  a member  of  the  Minnesota  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  A buse  and  Neglect,  the  Minnesota  Program  for 
Victims  of  Sexual  Assault,  and  numerous  other  social 
service  boards. 


‘You  have  to  be  real  careful 
about  burn-out.  You  get 
enough  of  these  child- 
abuse  cases  and  a nice 
clean  murder  looks  like  fun.’ 


Sgt.  Carolen  F. 

Bailey 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  PD  specialist  in 
investigating  the  sexual  abuse  of  children 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jennifer  Browdy 


LEN:  When  you  talk  about  child  abuse,  is  there  a dif- 
ference between  sexual  abuse  and  physical  abuse  in  how 
the  police  handle  it? 

BAILEY:  Yes,  each  one  is  handled  quite  differently, 
and  you  have  to  assess  the  whole  situation  quite  dif- 
ferently. It’s  quite  common  in  the  sexual  abuse  cases  to 
have  physical  abuse  as  well.  We  re  discovering  in  more 
of  our  physical  abuse  cases  that  they  also  involve  sexual 
abuse.  But  most  families  where  there  is  sexual  abuse, 
whether  it's  with  physical  abuse  or  not,  show  some  com- 
mon dynamics,  and  really  requiring  handling  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  investigations.  Also,  where  there  is 
physical  abuse  of  the  children  the  investigation  will  de- 
pend on  a lot  of  other  criteria  - for  example,  how  serious 
is  the  injury,  is  it  life-threatening,  where  you  will  have  to 
remove  the  child. 

That’s  in  contrast  to  the  sexual  abuse  cases,  where  in 
almost  all  instances,  we  separate  the  child  from  the 
abuser,  either  by  removing  the  abuser  or  by  removing 
the  child  from  the  home  in  cases  of  incest.  Preferably  we 
remove  the  abuser.  There  may  not  be  a need  for  im- 
mediate protection  in  a physically  abused  child,  who,  for 
example,  may  have  some  bruises  from  a belt  mark  on  the 
buttocks.  We  might  be  able  to  do  the  investigation, 


work  with  the  parents,  without  removing  the  child.  And 
yet,  we  do  get  several  homicides  a year  here  of  children, 
and  if  we  have  a life-threatening  injury,  even  if  it  isn’t 
something  that  the  child  will  have  permanent  injuries 
from,  we  may  move  the  child.  For  example,  if  we  get  in- 
formation that  it’s  an  infant,  and  that  the  mother  is 
threatening  to  kill  it,  or  has  thrown  it,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  we  may  remove  that  child  so  it  can  survive 
while  we  do  the  investigation  and  intervention. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  in  our  investiga- 
tions between  physical  and  sexual  abuse  is  that  in  the  in- 
cest cases,  denial  is  so  strong,  not  only  from  the  abuser 
but  from  the  spouse  as  well,  that  unless  we  initiate  and 
complete  the  investigation  immediately,  we’re  going  to 
lose  it,  and  the  family  will  close  up  tight.  So  the  time  is 
more  essential  than  probably  in  any  other  police  in- 
vestigation. We've  got  to  pick  that  case  up  and  finish 
that  investigation  within  a couple  of  days. 

LEN:  What  is  the  course  of  the  investigation  like? 

BAILEY:  First  we  have  to  document  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  actual  sexual  abuse,  from  the  child. 

LEN:  What  if  the  child  can’t  talk? 

BAILEY:  If  the  child  can't  talk  we  do  it  in  whatever 
ways  we  can,  like  a medical  exam.  We  get  a lot  of  infor- 
mation from  two-year-olds  from  playing  with  dolls  and 
so  forth.  So  we  get  what  we  can  from  the  child,  and  it  s 


real  important  not  to  underestimate  the  possibility  of 
getting  information  from  even  a very  young  child.  Even 
if  it’s  not  admissible  in  court,  it  may  help  in  the  in- 
vestigation. We  document  from  the  older  child  or  from 
children  that  are  capable  of  communicating  through  for- 
mal statements  with  stenographers.  I seldom  take  writ- 
ten statements  but  that’s  another  method.  We  re  also 
using  more  and  more  videotapes,  and  we  11  also  go- 
through  the  doctors.  We  have  a set-up  here  where  we 
have  some  women  doctors  in  Children  s Hospital  who 
are  doing  these  cases  primarily  and  have  a lot  of  ex- 
perience, and  they’re  giving  detailed  reports  not  only  of 
the  examination  findings,  but  how  the  child  uses  the 
body  during  the  exam  to  tell  them  very  emotionally 
what  happened  to  them.  That  s another  method  of 
documenting.  We  also  frequently  involve  the  children  in 
some  play  therapy  and  counseling  where  the  profes- 
sional counselor  will  be  able  to  testify  as  an  expert 
witness.  After  we  thoroughly  document  it  with 
witnesses,  any  physical  evidence,  whatever,  then  we 
would  normally  contact  the  mother  - if  she’s  not  the 
abuser.  Most  of  the  cases  we  see,  and  I think  this  is  con- 
sistent around  the  country,  are  primarily  father- 
daughter  sexual  abuse. 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 

LEN:  Who  does  the  reporting? 

BAILEY:  Well,  it  comes  from  just  about  every  source 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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‘The  majority  of  the 
mothers  that  we  see 
are  very  weak  and 
dependent.  They 
should  be  considered 
totally  unreliable  in 
the  investigation 
process.  ’ 


Continued  from  Page  11 

imaginable.  Our  major  source  of  reporting  is  the 
schools,  but  we  get  it  directly  from  the  victims  occa- 
sionally. I had  a child  walk  in  yesterday,  a 16-year-old 
girl,  reported  and  said  she  couldn’t  go  home.  Sometimes 
the  children  will  tell  someone  they  trust,  another 
relative,  a friend,  a school  counselor,  a nurse,  and  then 
they  report  it  to  us.  If  the  child  has  already  told  someone 
and  that  is  how  we  get  the  report,  then  our  investiga- 
tions are  much  easier.  It’s  those  cases  where  we  get  in- 
direct information  that  are  more  difficult.  For  example, 

I got  a report  yesterday  that  this  man  walked  in  and  saw 
the  grandfather  lying  nude  with  his  four-year-old  grand- 
daughter holding  his  penis.  Well,  that  little  four-year- 
old  was  living  with  Grandpa  and  loved  Grandpa,  and 
Grandpa  already  knew  the  report  was  going  to  be  made 
and  had  already  told  her  not  to  tell.  She  hadn't  decided 
that  she  wanted  to  make  any  type  of  report,  obviously, 
so  it  was  really  hard  for  me  to  get  the  information  out  of  • 
her.  Eventually  I did,  but  it’s  much  easier  when  the  child 
has  already  told  someone. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  information  do  you  need  from  the 
child? 

BAILEY:  We  want  to  know  what  the  sexual  abuse  has 
been,  when  it  began,  the  duration,  the  frequency,  when 
it  last  occurred,  any  possible  dates,  because  even 
though  the  Juvenile  Court  social  service  people  can  pro- 
ceed without  that,  in  order  to  charge  a case  we  must 
have  a specific  place  — which  is  never  really  a problem  in 
sexual  abuse  cases  — to  establish  court  jurisdiction,  and 
an  approximate  date,  and  that  can  get  to  be  a real  prob- 
lem in  sexual  abuse  cases.  They’re  only  children,  and 
they  lose  concept  of  time,  so  dates  are  real  difficult.  Our 
Supreme  Court  in  Minnesota  about  two  years  ago  al- 
lowed a case  to  stand  up  when  it  was  charged  within  a 
one-month  time  period,  so  now  our  county  attorney  will 
allow  a two-week  time  period,  but  we  still  have  to  get 
that  close. 

LEN:  You  mean  there  has  to  have  been  an  incident 
within  two  weeks  of  charging? 

BAILEY:  No,  we  have  to  be  able  to  say  when  those  in- 
cidents occurred  within  a two-week  time  period.  In  other 
words,  I just  got  a charge  in  that  happened  two  years 
ago,  but  we  were  able  to  say  that  there  was  a crime  on 
Labor  Day.  It  isn’t  the  time  lapse  that  matters.  It  used 
to,  but  it  doesn’t  now  in  these  cases,  because  our  county 
attorneys  are  more  educated  and  recognize  that  victims 
don't  tell  right  away. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  laws  are  there  governing  sexual 
abuse  of  children  in  Minnesota? 

BAILEY:  I may  be  biased  because  I’m  from  Minnesota, 
but  I ve  done  training  in  every  state  in  the  country  now, 
and  I ’m  familiar  with  most  of  the  states  and  their  laws, 
and  I think  we  have  some  of  the  most  progressive  laws. 
We  have  what  we  call  an  intrafamilial  sexual  abuse  law 
which  recognizes  the  unique  problems  of  sexual  abuse 
within  the  family  and  allows  the  judge  to  order  treat- 
ment programs  instead  of  jail.  It  also  recognizes  that 
some  children  may  not  be  qualified  as  competent 
witnesses  in  other  matters,  but  if  they  can  adequately 
describe,  in  terms  of  their  own  age,  what  happened,  they 
should  be  recognized  as  witnesses.  This  has  still  been  a 
real  problem  for  us,  so  we  just  passed  a law  that  allows 
the  police  officer  and  the  other  professionals  to  testify 
instead  of  children  under  10  years  who  are  not  con- 
sidered competent  witnesses.  This  was  patterned  after 
the  law  in  the  State  of  Washington,  except  that  we’ve 


(Above):  Babette  Spitler  (c.)  turns  to  Peggy  Ann  Buckey 
(1.)  as  they  are  taken  into  custody  after  their  bail  was 
revoked  in  connection  with  charges  of  child  molestation 
and  abuse  at  the  Virginia  McMartin  Preschool  in 
California.  (Right):  Ms.  McMartin  (1.)  and  Betty  Raidor 
sit  in  court  during  their  bail  hearings.  Wide  World  Photos 


expanded  it  quite  a bit.  Washington  has  gotten  away 
with  it  for  about  three  years  now;  in  other  words,  when 
kids  don’t  testify,  the  professionals  do  it  for  them.  I’ve 
always  wondered  about  the  constitutionality  of  that, 
you  know,  the  right  to  face  your  accuser,  but  there’s 
been  no  problem  with  that  in  the  State  of  Washington 
and  our  Supreme  Court  looked  it  all  over  and  the  justices 
don't  think  we’re  going  to  have  any  problems.  This  law 
will  really  help,  because  we’re  seeing  more  and  more 
cases  with  children  under  five,  and  clearly  there  are 
some  real  problems  trying  to  get  them  to  testify  on  the 
stand.  So  if  we  can  talk  to  them,  take  a videotape  and 
then  relay  on  the  stand  what  the  child  has  said,  and  then 
perhaps  qualify  as  experts  for  credibility,  I think  it  will 
get  a lot  more  of  these  cases  charged. 

Sending  daddy  to  jail 

LEN:  Does  the  victim  have  to  press  charges? 

BAILEY:  No,  of  course  not,  that  would  be  unrealistic. 
The  one  thing  that  is  realistic  is  that  the  child,  if  old 
enough,  must  tell  us  something,  in  most  cases.  If  the 
child  will  not  tell,  then  it's  not  very  practical  to  charge. 
They  don’t  make  the  decision  on  the  prosecution;  we 
wouldn’t  lay  that  guilt  trip  on  them.  We  ask  them  how 
they  feel,  I always  ask  them  what  they  would  like  to 
have  done,  and  then  I will  take  time  to  explain  the  law 
and  how  the  whole  system  works  so  that  they  know 
what  the  possibilities  are. 

LEN:  What  do  they  usually  want  to  do  about  it? 

BAILEY:  Most  of  the  kids  want  the  charge.  The  ones 
that  are  old  enough  to  understand,  and  even  the  little 
ones  will  say,  “I  want  Daddy  to  go  to  jail.”  The  other 
day  I had  two  12-year-olds  on  two  different  cases  calling 
me,  saying,  “When  is  Daddy  going  to  be  arrested?”  I 
think  that’s  real  healthy  that  they  start  placing  the 
blame  where  it  should  be.  Otherwise  what  they  tend  to 
do  is  turn  it  inward,  blame  themselves  for  not  stopping 
it,  for  why  it  happened.  The  abusers  usually  blame  the 
child. 

LEN:  What’s  the  mother’s  role  in  these  cases? 

BAILEY:  We  see  two  general  types  of  mothers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  mothers  that  we  see  are  very  weak  and 
dependent,  and  denial  is  very  strong.  They're  much 
more  likely  to  either  deny  it  ever  happened,  or  keep  their 
husband  and  strike  out  against  their  daughters.  They 
should  be  considered  totally  unreliable  in  the  whole  in- 
tervention and  investigation  process.  Even  if  they 
called  the  police  in  the  first  place,  they  are  very  likely  to 


back  out.  So  I document  them  and  get  written 
statements  from  them,  even  then  they’re  likely  to  back 
out.  So  we've  been  pouring  a lot  of  support  into  some  of 
them,  because  it's  so  much  easier  for  the  child  if  the 
mother  backs  them  up  and  believes  them.  We  find  it 
worthwhile  to  spend  as  much  time  as  we  can  with  these 
mothers  to  keep  them  together. 

There  is  another,  smaller  group  of  mothers,  although 
the  number  seems  to  be  increasing,  who  are  working  out- 
side the  home  and  who  have  some  financial  in- 
dependence, who  don’t  depend  on  their  husbands  for 
their  whole  livelihood,  who  seemTo  be  a little  stronger, 
and  they  are  responding  by  kicking  him  out.  That  s 
what  I got  yesterday  from  that  girl  who  walked  in.  Her 
mother  kicked  him  out,  and  we’re  proceeding  with  pro- 
secution. But  you  never  know  the  next  day;  by  tomor- 
row she  may  want  him  back. 

LEN:  What  is  the  maximum  penalty  for  incest? 

BAILEY:  It  depends  on  their  previous  record.  In  Min- 
nesota we  have  determinate  sentencing,  and  if  the 
abuser  has  been  convicted  before  he’ll  do  more  time  with 
another  conviction.  Intrafamilial  sexual  abuse  carries  0 
to  20  years  for  each  charge.  We  usually  charge  eight  to 
ten  counts,  and  of  course  if  there  are  more  victims  there 
are  more  counts.  We  may  have  three  or  four  children  in- 
volved. It’s  not  too  often  that  we  just  get  one  child 
that’s  a victim;  usually  during  the  investigation  we  find 
other  victims.  If  they  aren’t  within  the  family  we  find 
them  with  friends  of  the  victim.  They  could  spend  a lot 
of  time  in  jail,  but  what’s  been  happening  here  in  the  last 
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April  showers  nation  with  sex-abuse  cases 


April  was  a busy  month  for  investigators  of  sexual 
abuse  of  children.  The  month  began  with  the  indict- 
ment of  seven  California  pre-school  teachers  for  sex- 
ual molesting  their  young  pupils,  and  finished  up 
with  New  York  State's  passage  of  a law  designed  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  justice  system's  pro- 
secutorial clout  in  such  cases.  Among  the  notable 
events  last  month  in  the  area  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children  were: 

• 

In  Cullman,  Ala.,  the  directors  of  a home  for 
neglected  children  have  agreed  to  a grand  jury’s  de- 
mand to  replace  the  entire  staff  after  charges  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse.  John  E.  Evans  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Childhaven  Home,  run  by  the  Church  of 
Christ,  said  the  board  members  were  “utterly 
shocked’’  when  reports  of  abuse  were  released  by  the 
grand  jury.  In  returning  indictments  against  three 
workers  at  the  home,  the  Cullman  County  grand  jury 
recommended  that  “all  cottage  parents,  social 
workers  and  top  administrators  at  Childhaven”  be 
dismissed  and  the  home’s  license  revoked  if  the  board 
refused  to  comply. 

• 

In  Minneapolis,  the  artistic  director  and  founder  of 
the  respected  Children’s  Theater  Company  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  molesting  three  teen-age 
boys.  John  Clark  Donahue,  45,  was  held  on  six  felohy 
counts  of  criminal  sexual  conduct,  and  if  convicted 
could  face  up  to  15  years  in  prison.  The  three  boys,  all 
students  at  a school  operated  by  the  theater,  signed 


complaints  that  said  Donahue  had  sexually  molested 
them  in  several  separate  incidents  between  April 
1981  and  October  1983,  when  they  were  12  to  15 
years  old.  At  least  five  other  members  of  the  school’s 
staff  of  140  have  been  suspended  in  the  continuing 
investigation. 

• 

Under  a bill  signed  into  law  last  month  by  New 
York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo,  the  testimony  of  children 
who  are  sexually  abused  will  no  longer  need  to  be  cor- 
roborated in  order  to  obtain  the  indictment  and  con- 
viction of  their  molesters.  The  measure  will  become 
law  November  1,  and  has  already  been  hailed  by  the 
state’s  law  enforcement  community. 

“The  child’s  word  is  taken  in  every  other  kind  of 
case,  including  murder,”  said  Kings  County  District 
Attorney  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  “If  a 10-year-old  child 
witnesses  a murder  and  then  is  molested  by  the 
murderer,”  under  the  existing  law  “the  child’s 
testimony  could  allow  conviction  for  murder  but  not 
on  the  molestation  charge.” 

In  enacting  the  new  law,  New  York  joins  48  other 
states  with  similar  legislation.  Only  Nebraska  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  continue  to  require  cor- 
roborating evidence. 

• 

A two-year  study  of  child  sexual  abuse  cases  in  two 
Texas  counties  found  that  most  perpetrators  are 
either  the  child’s  father  or  stepfather;  that  the 
average  age  of  the  victims  is  nine  and  a half  and  the 
average  age  of  the  perpetrators  is  34,  and  that  85  per- 


cent of  the  victims  are  female  and  90  percent  of  the 
perpetrators  male. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Dr.  Kathryn  Dolan  of 
Texas  Christian  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  Department  of  Human  Resources,  followed 
123  confirmed  intrafamilial  sexual  abuse  cases  in 
Tarrant  and  Travis  Counties  from  January  through 
June  of  1982,  and  included  a one-year  follow-up  of 
treatment  and  legal  issues. 

The  project  was  developed  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a newly  initiated  Special  Investigative 
Services  Project  in  Tarrant  County.  It  found  that 
since  the  project  was  started  in  1981.  the  number  of 
child  abuse  cases  reviewed  by  the  Tarrant  County 
district  attorney's  office  increased  from  about  5 to 
about  50  cases  a month. 

• 

A widely  publicized  case  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
occurred  last  month  in  Manhattan  Beach,  Calif., 
where  a man  and  six  women  were  indicted  on  charges 
of  sexually  molesting  18  young  children  at  the 
Virginia  McMartin  Pre-School. 

Prosecutors  have  alleged  that  at  least  125  children 
between  the  ages  of  2 and  10  were  photographed 
nude  for  pornographic  films  and  sexually  molested 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  indictments  alleged  that  18  of  the  children  had 
been  raped  or  forced  to  submit  to  sodomy  and  oral 
copulation  and  were  then  forced  to  watch  small  pets 
being  mutilated  or  killed  by  a teacher  who  said  their 
parents  would  suffer  similarly  if  the  children  “told.” 


‘A  large  part  of  it  is 
education  of  the 
victim , telling  her  it’s 
not  her  fault , and 
what  she  can  do  if 
it  happens  again.  ’ 


few  years  is  that  the  judges,  when  they  hear  a guilty  plea 

— and  most  of  them  plead  guilty  and  admit  the  incest  to 
us  — order  them  to  in-patient  treatment  programs  in- 
stead of  jail.  Some  of  our  in-patient  treatment  programs 
want  these  guys  to  do  some  time  in  the  workhouse  first 

— they  think  it  elevates  their  motivation.  In  other 
words,  they  know  if  they  don’t  shape  up  in  treatment 
they  ’re  going  back  there  to  jail,  and  they  want  them  to 
have  a taste  of  it. 


The  question  of  cure 

LEN:  Have  the  treatment  programs  been  successful? 
What  kind  of  recidivism  rate  do  you  have  in  these  cases? 


At  a news  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  kick  off  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month,  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Margaret  Heckler  is  joined  by  the  comic  book  character  "Spiderman”  and  a child 
from  the  Health  and  Human  Services  day-care  center.  Wide  World  Pftoio 


BAILEY:  That’s  a good  question.  I believe  that  the 
validity  of  what  any  community  that  has  a program 
says  depends  on  how  closely  you’re  monitoring  it.  We 
have  one  here  that  says  they  don't  believe  in  going  to 
court,  and  they  don’t  get  any  recidivism  rate.  Well, 
they’ve  only  been  in  existence  for  one  year,  and  they 
don't  monitor  their  families  afterwards,  so  how  do  they 
know?  We  have  a child  abuse  team  here  that  keeps  close 
tabs  on  these  families  at  least  until  the  children  are  18, 
and  sometimes  later,  and  we  are  not  seeing  a recidivism 
rate.  We  are  not  seeing  repeated  cases  of  sexual  abuse 
by  the  same  abuser.  That  can  mean  a lot  of  things.  It 
could  mean  there  are  a large  number  of  families  who  do 
not  reunite.  But  even  though  our  treatment  may  not 
work  with  the  abuser  — and  research  is  really  limited  on 
that,  so  we  don’t  know  — we  are  pouring  in  the  counsel- 
ing for  the  child  and  the  family,  and  I think  that  some  of 
these  abusers,  even  if  they  haven’t  been  helped  in  their 
treatment,  wouldn’t  dare  do  anything  to  the  child 
because  the  child  would  tell.  That  was  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  one  of  our  repeated  cases.  The  father,  a single 
parent,  had  been  in  treatment  for  two  years  and  was 
really  making  progress,  so  they  decided  to  return  his 


two  daughters  to  him;  the  daughters  wanted  to  go  home. 
We’d  been  pouring  in  the  treatment  with  the  daughters. 
The  father  had  them  for  a few  months  and  started  fan- 
tasizing about  them,  went  up  in  the  bedroom  and 
started  to  molest  one  of  them.  Well,  she  immediately 
knew  what  to  do.  She  just  went  and  got  her  little  duffle 
bag,  packed  it,  gave  a fake  excuse  to  her  father  and  went 
out  the  back  door  and  called  the  police.  So  maybe  we're 
not  curing  them,  but  I tell  you  we’re  building  in  some 
protection  for  the  victims,  because  the  abusers  know  if 
they  do  it  their  kids  are  going  to  tell  and  they’re  back  in 
jail.  A large  part  of  it  is  education  of  the  victim,  telling 
her  it’s  not  her  fault,  she  shouldn't  feel  guilty,  telling  her 
what  she  can  do  if  it  happens  again,  and  working  with 
her  so  she  actually  does  that,  because  most  of  victims 
freeze  up  in  these  situations. 

LEN:  Do  you  ever  get  boys  who  are  victims  of  sexual 


abuse? 

BAILEY:  Oh,  sure,  a fourth  of  our  victims  are  boys. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  molested  by  their  fathers.  We  see 
some  mothers  molesting  their  sons,  and  I think  there’s  a 
lot  more  of  that  out  there  than  we  are  recognizing.  The 
mothers  that  I see  seem  to  show  the  most  complex 
pathology  and  some  of  the  most  bizarre  cases.  But  I 
haven’t  seen  that  many,  maybe  three  dozen.  There  are  a 
lot  of  professionals  who  have  never  seen  a mother  sexual 
abuser,  and  identified  it,  and  I think  that  part  of  that  is 
that,  first  of  all,  we’re  not  really  looking  at  it.  Secondly.  I 
think  male  children  have  more  difficulty  reporting  it. 
Third,  I think  there’s  a lot  of  infant  sexual  abuse  among 
mothers.  I've  had  half  a dozen  cases  where  we  have 
discovered  the  mother’s  doing  oral  sex  on  her  infant’s 
penis.  We  find  out  about  it  either  by  the  chance  that 
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Bailey:  ‘A  woman  officer  has  an  advantage’ 


Continued  from  Page  13 

somebody  sees  it,  or  the  mother  confesses  to  someone. 
Otherwise  we  wouldn't  know  about  those.  Mothers  are 
usually  more  subtle  in  the  way  that  they  do  it;  they  can 
disguise  it  as  maternal  care  more  so  than  the  fathers. 

More  offenses  or  more  awareness? 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse  is  grow- 
ing worse,  or  is  just  being  more  publicized  now? 

BAILEY:  Well  this  is  just  my  opinion,  because  clearly, 
vou  don’t  know  how  many  cases  have  gone  unreported. 
That’s  like  saying  “How  many  rapes  go  unreported?" 
Well,  if  you  don’t  have  the  reports,  how  do  you  know?  I 
think  that  people  are  becoming  much  more  aware  of  sex- 
ual abuse  of  children.  Every  time  we  do  a professional 
training  session  we’re  besieged  with  reports,  especially 
if  we  give  signals  for  identifying  these  cases.  People  are 
more  willing  to  talk  about  it.  Children  are  hearing  more 
about  it.  and  learning  that  they  can  tell,  and  that  certain 
touching  is  bad.  There’s  much  better  sex  education  com- 
ing out  of  the  system  now,  though  there's  still  a long 
way  to  go.  But  people  are  much  more  likely  to  talk  about 
it,  so  I think  that  we  are  discovering  a lot  more  cases 
than  we  used  to.  I also  think  we  re  having  more.  That’s 
just  my  opinion.  What  we  see  in  the  police  department  is 
a little  different  breed  of  some  of  these  sexual  abuse 
cases  than  if  you  take  a therapy  setting.  They  get  all 
these  abusers  coming  in  voluntarily  and  asking  for  help, 
and  it’s  usually  in  the  very  early  stages  when  they're 
just  starting  to  fondle  the  children.  Very  often  when  we 
get  a police  report  it’s  in  the  later  stages,  where  the 
situation  has  become  so  volatile  and  dangerous  that 
somebody  had  to  say  something.  So  we  see  much  more 
violence  than  some  of  these  treatment  centers.  We’re 
seeing,  for  the  past  20  years,  a definite  increase  in 
violence  of  all  types,  and  a great  increase  in  a wide  varie- 
ty of  sex  crimes. 

LEN:  What  would  cause  there  to  be  more  now  than 
before? 

BAILEY:  We’re  seeing  a lot  more  of  oral  sex,  anal  sex, 
various  other  types  of  sexual  behavior  that  we  just 
didn't  see  much  of  20  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
had  a nice  clean  rape.  Now  — well.  I’ve  give  you  a real 
simple  example  of  what  we’re  talking  about.  Yesterday 
I asked  an  eight-year-old  little  girl  who  had  been  sexual- 
ly abused  about  what  had  happened  to  her  friend,  who 
had  also  been  abused.  She  said,  ‘‘After  he  put  his  penis 
in  Jessica's  mouth,  Jessica  spit  the  stuff  out”  — she  was 
talking  about  the  sperm.  And  I said,  “Where'd  it  go?” 
She  said,  “On  the  floor,”  and  I said,  “What  happened  to 
it  then?”  She  said  the  dog  licked  it  up.  She  said  the  dog 
likes  it  because  he  always  puts  his  penis  in  the  dog’s 
mouth  and  the  dog  swallows  all  that  stuff  all  the  time, 
and  then  he  sucks  on  the  dog’s  tits,  she  said.  So  we’re 
talking  about  some  real  bizarre  sexual  behavior.  I think 
with  the  openness  of  sex,  people  are  reading  more  about 
variety,  and  some  of  these  kinds  of  things  like  oral  sex 
are  easier  to  do  with  children,  because  if  you  rape  a child, 
you’ll  be  discovered.  Penetration  would  have  to  be 
slight,  because  otherwise  you  would  injure  the  child  and 
the  secret  would  be  out.  There's  been  so  much  emphasis 
on  children  as  sex  objects;  you  see  it  everywhere.  We’re 
getting  some  big  problems  in  our  community  now  with 
10-year-old  boys  prostituting.  We  don’t  know  for  sure 
yet,  but  we're  pretty  certain  that  it  hasn’t  reached  the 
extent  yet  of  the  so-called  organized  child  prostitution 
porno  stuff  that  might  be  on  the  Coasts. 

Beneath  an  average  veneer 

LEN:  Is  there  a prototypical  child  molester,  or  do  these 

people  come  from  any  walk  of  life? 

BAILEY:  I think  you  could  say  it's  anyone,  from  any 
walk  of  life  at  all  If  we  had  to  give  a general  picture  of  a 
sexual  abuser  within  the  family,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent than  a child  molester  who  operates  outside  the 
family.  What  we  see  more  typically  of  the  father  who’s 
molesting  his  children,  (or  mother,  but  probably 
something  like  98  percent  involve  fathers)  is  that 
they're  a very  controlling,  dominating  father,  who  in  all 
outward  appearances  is  the  typical  blue-collar  or  white- 
collar  family  man,  working  hard  to  keep  the  home,  going 
to  church.  But  when  you  look  underneath  the  surface 
. ou  find  he’s  domineering,  exerting  control  over  the 
■ hole  family.  We  usually  find  a history  in  our  police 


records  of  some  kind  of  violent  behavior.  Between  60  to 
80  percent  of  the  abusers  we  see  in  our  county  are 
chemically  dependent  in  some  way,  but  this  may  be  very 
hidden.  The  guy  may  go  to  work  every  day,  but  comes 
home  and  drinks  a case  of  beer  every  night.  The 
neighbors  may  not  even  know  about  it.  Or  it  could  be 
overt,  too.  If  you  ask  the  child,  they'll  frequently 
describe  the  drinking  problems.  They  don’t  seem  to 
have  any  boundaries  within  their  family.  They  don  t 
really  treat  their  kids  as  kids.  Some  of  them  will  tell  you 
that  they  think  their  young  child  seduced  them,  and 
some  of  them  really  believe  this.  If  a man  was  in  a bar 
and  a woman  said,  "Hey,  can  I see  your  penis?”  he 
would  know  this  was  a come-on.  But  if  a little  child  says 
that  to  her  daddy,  most  parents  would  recognize  that 
that  was  not  seduction,  it  was  curiosity,  and  would  res- 
pond accordingly.  But  in  these  families,  very  often  the 
abusers  want  to  see  these  children  as  different  from 
that,  and  they  interpret  some  of  the  innocent  behavior 
or  behavior  that  is  trying  to  get  affection  for  seduction. 

LEN:  How  is  that  different  from  a child  molester? 

BAILEY:  I just  got  a complaint  yesterday  from  a 
neighbor  of  a man  whom  I have  charged  with  abusing  1 1 
10-year-old  boys.  His  picture  is  fairly  typical  of  some  of 
the  neighborhood  molesters,  especially  the  ones  of  the 
same  sex.  They  get  a home  full  of  things  like  VCRs, 
video  games,  candy,  cigarettes,  things  that  will  attract 


An  illustration  from  the  educational  coloring  book  "Red 
Flag,  Green  Flag  People.” 


kids,  and  then  you  start  hearing  the  talk  that  a lot  of 
kids  are  going  over  there.  Some  of  them  are  only  in- 
terested in  one  sex,  whether  it’s  girls  or  bo.ys.  So  this 
man  wouldn’t  allow  the  girls  to  come  in,  and  that  kind  of 
thing  starts  to  look  suspicious. 

LEN:  How  do  you  hear  about  this  kind  of  thing? 

BAILEY:  Sometimes  the  parents  will  call  us.  In  this 
case,  there  was  one  boy  who  began  to  tell  a little  bit,  so 
one  of  the  mothers  called  and  I talked  to  this  one  boy  and 
he  told  me  about  other  kids  that  were  going  there,  and  so 
I was  able  to  run  down  1 1 of  them.  They  all  admitted  in- 
stances of  sexual  abuse. 

LEN:  Then  did  you  go  and  confront  the  molester? 

BAILEY:  This  man  is  on  parole  for  molesting  already, 
and  he  knew  that  I had  started  an  investigation,  so  he 
completely  avoided  me  and  got  a lawyer.  I never  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him.  He  won’t  talk  to  me,  but  I will 
have  him  in  jail  tomorrow,  because  we  got  a warrant 
yesterday. 

So  you  have  to  approach  the  child  molester  case  a little 
differently  than  the  sexual  abuse  in  the  family.  Our 
main  concern  is  protecting  the  kid,  and  there’s  not  an 
immediate  threat  to  a child  who’s  molested  outside  the 
family.  If  the  parents  of  the  kid  are  sexually  abusing 
them,  the  kids  aren’t  safe  in  their  own  home,  whereas  if 
the  child's  being  molested  by  a Boy  Scout  leader,  the 
parents  will  respond  by  protecting  the  child,  so  it’s  not 
an  immediate  danger. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  there  isn’t  any  danger  for  the 
child.  I’ve  known  cases  where  there’s  been  incredible 
violence,  when  either  the  father  or  the  molester  has  told 


the  kid  they’re  going  to  kill  them,  or  their  parents,  their 
brothers,  sisters  or  pets.  Especially  pets  — kids  will  say 
to  me,  “You’ve  got  to  go  get  my  cat,  he  said  he’d  kill  my 
cat  if  I told,  and  I know  he  will.”  Of  course,  there’s  no 
law  that  stops  him  from  killing  the  cat,  so  we  go  get 
them.  One  time  I had  to  race  out  and  get  a dozen  gerbils 
that  were  threatened,  and  they  got  loose  in  my  squad 
car.  So  yes,  they  use  a lot  of  fear  and  threats  of  violence 
to  keep  the  secret  with  the  children,  because  molesters, 
in  and  out  of  the  home,  operate  on  coercion,  bribes  and 
threats.  Like  that  case  out  in  California,  where  they 
were  killing  these  animals  — that’s  consistent  with 
what  we’ve  been  seeing  here,  I don’t  think  it  s at  all 
unusual. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  agency,  public  or  private,  monitoring 
sex  crimes  against  children? 

BAILEY:  Not  that  I know  of,  not  on  a national  level, 
consistently.  I think  the  FBI  Academy  behavioral 
science  section  has  been  doing  some  studies  on  sex 
murders,  but  I don  ’ t know  if  they  ’ ve  expanded  it  to  child 
molesters.  There  is  a need  for  it.  The  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  are  really  inadequate  as  far  as  this  goes, 
because  they  don’t  list  the  age  of  the  victim,  so  when  you 
report,  say,  a rape,  that  victim  could  be  40, 80,  or  3.  Even 
our  sexual  abuse  within  the  family  will  be  listed  as 
criminal  sexual  conduct  which  could  be  outside  or 
within  the  family. 

So  we  aren’t  really  clearly  identifying,  number  one, 
the  age  of  the  victims  of  these  sex  crimes  in  our 
statistical  reporting  to  the  FBI,  and  number  two,  we  re 
not  identifying  whether  it’s  within  the  family  or  outside 
it.  They  need  to  change  some  of  that.  We  are  keeping 
track  here  in  our  county. 

LEN:  What  happened  to  the  old  idea  that  social 
workers,  not  police,  should  be  handling  these  kinds  of 
cases? 

BAILEY:  That  was  the  case  for  many  years,  and  that 
was  a real  problem  in  getting  a team  to  work  together  on 
these  cases.  The  police  didn’t  know  how  to  handle  these 
cases,  so  they  said,  ‘ ‘ Heck,  let  the  social  service  agencies 
do  it.”  Experienced  therapists  and  social  workers  are 
saying  very  clearly,  especially  in  our  community,  as  well 
as  San  Jose  and  many  other  communities,  that  you  need 
control  over  these  abusers  or  treatment  won’t  work.  One 
of  our  therapists  here  will  say  that  if  there  is  no  Criminal 
Court  conviction,  her  chances  of  successfully  treating 
the  abuser  are  zero.  So  the  trend  has  been  very  clearly 
that  the  social  service  people  are  saying,  “We  need  a 
good  criminal  investigation  and  charging  to  maintain 
control  over  the  abuser,  or  treatment  won't  work.” 
Because  of  that,  they’re  working  to  cooperate  with  us, 
and  as  the  officers  get  more  training  and  learn  how  to 
handle  it,  they’re  cooperating  too.  See,  the  reason  they 
didn’t  want  to  take  these  cases  is  they  didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  Years  ago  they  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with  rape, 
but  when  they  got  some  training  there  was  no  problem. 
Now  the  the  officers  are  getting  training  in  sexual  abuse 
of  children,  you  can’t  keep  some  of  them  away  from  it. 

LEN:  It  has  also  seemed  traditional  to  have  female  of- 
ficers involved  in  investigations  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children.  Is  that  still  the  case,  and  is  there  any  good 
reason  for  it? 

BAILEY:  One  reason  for  it  is  that  police  administrators 
try  to  use  the  women  officers  in  areas  that  they  think 
they’re  interested  in  and  where  they  have  some  special 
expertise.  But  also  there  are  some  children  who  are  in- 
cest victims,  who  have  been  molested  by  their  fathers, 
and  the  fear  of  their  father  has  grown  so  great  through 
the  years  that  they  have  generalized  that  to  include  all 
males.  For  these  children  it  would  take  a great  deal  more 
work  for  the  male  police  officer  or  social  worker  to  gain 
the  child’s  trust.  So  a woman  tends  to  have  an  advan- 
tage in  talking  with  a sexually  abused  child,  if  the  child 
has  been  molested  by  a male,  and  most  of  our  cases 
that’s  the  way  it’s  been. 

LEN:  Have  you  found  working  on  these  cases  re- 
warding? 

BAILEY:  Rewarding  and  frustrating.  And  you  have  to 
be  real  careful  about  burn-out.  You  get  enough  of  these 
child-abuse  cases  and  a nice  clean  murder  looks  like  fun. 
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Wambaugh  looks  at  the  Mexican  border 


Lines  and  Shadows. 

By  Joseph  Wambaugh. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  William  Morrow 
& Co.,  1984. 

383  pp. 

By  James  K.  Dickerson 
Criminal  Justice  Program, 
San  Diego  State  University 

In  “Lines  and  Shadows,” 
veteran  police  writer  and  ex-cop 
Joseph  Wambaugh  has  used  case 
histories,  participant  interviews, 
and  a review  of  news  media 
coverage  to  assess  a program  in- 
stituted by  the  San  Diego  Police 
Department  in  1 976  to  control  the 
growing  banditry  and  violence 
along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border 
near  San  Diego. 

The  program,  a task  force,  was 
the  brainchild  of  Lieut.  Burl  R. 
Snider  of  the  San  Diego  PD’s 
Southern  Subdivision  in  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.  This  department 


Joseph  Wambaugh 


has  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
area  adjoining  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
and  within  this  area  myriads  of  il- 
legal aliens  cross  daily  into  the 
United  States. 


Avoiding  legal  pitfalls 
in  private  security 


Criminal  Law  Procedure  for 
Private  Security. 

By  Arthur  C.  Weinstock. 
Springfield,  111.:  Charles  C. 
Thomas,  1983. 

116  pp.  $21.75. 


By  Jack  F.  Dowling 
Director  of  Security  and  Safety, 
Bucknell  University 


In  this  age  of  litigation, 
everyone  involved  in  security  is  a 
potential  target  of  a lawsuit. 
Since  the  sensitive  area  of  private 
security  is  fraught  with  legal  pit- 
falls,  it  behooves  those  who  prac- 
tice in  this  field  to  be  well  in- 
formed of  their  legal  obligations 
and  the  possible  ramifications  of 
their  unlawful  actions.  With  this 
in  mind,  ‘‘Criminal  Law  Pro- 
cedure for  Private  Security”  was 
written  to  fill  a gaping  void. 

The  author  points  out  early  in 
his  work  that  application  of  the 
law  is  eminently  more  important 
than  just  knowing  the  law.  Many 
can  recite  the  law  verbatim  but 
the  practical  application  is  the 
vital  aspect. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five 
basic  topics:  Legal  Bases  of 
Private  Security;  Power  of  Ar- 
rest; Use  of  Force  to  Effect  an  Ar- 
rest; Search  and  Seizure,  and  Self- 
Incrimination  and  Private  Securi- 
ty. 

Each  section  contains  case  law 
and  a discussion  of  important 
issues  related  to  each  topic.  For 
example,  chapter  one  explains  the 
right  to  utilize  only  non-deadly, 
reasonable  force  to  defend  one’s 
property.  The  rationale  and 
philosophy  behind  this  decision 
are  readily  apparent. 

Each  subtopic  within  the 
chapter  concludes  with  a com- 


ment on  the  preceding  subject 
matter.  For  example,  in  chapter 
four,  the  writer  offers  the  follow- 
ing analysis:  “This  case  estab- 
lished the  law  that  a special  or  or- 
dinary police  officer  privately 
employed  as  a security  guard  ac- 
ting on  behalf  of  the  private 
employer  does  not  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment  as  long  as 
this  person  acts  ‘in  a manner  that 
is  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
protection  for  the  employer’s 
property.'  ” 

In  many  instances,  the  com- 
mentary clarifies  the  case  study, 
serves  as  a summary  of  the  impor- 
tant points,  or  provides  a warning 
or  further  insight  into  the  issue. 
As  Weinstock  notes  at  the  end  of 
chapter  one:  “In  concluding  this 
chapter  on  the  legal  doctrine  of 
self-defense  as  justification  for 
otherwise  criminal  acts,  it  is  clear 
that  the  best  defense  is  not  a good 
offense!” 

The  author  is  a practicing  at- 
torney in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  has  taught  in 
a college  setting.  Therefore,  the 
information  presented  is  based  on 
his  experience  in  both  areas. 

Generally,  this  text  represents 
a short  but  comprehensive  study 
of  the  legal  issues  related  to 
private  security.  Although  this 
work  is  primarily  geared  towards 
Massachusetts  case  law,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  similar  cases  in 
other  states  and  even  to  Federal 
cases.  I would  recommend  this 
book  for  security  administrators 
in  the  private  sector  as  an  ex- 
cellent guide  for  informational 
and  training  purposes.  In  fact, 
anyone  interested  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  private  security  would 
find  this  text  beneficial. 


The  unit  performed  its  duties  in 
a relatively  small  area  of  rough 
terrain  marked  by  numerous  ca- 
nyons, loose  rocks,  cholla  cactus, 
scorpions  and  snakes.  And,  as  if 
to  make  matters  worse,  there  is 
the  constant  presence  of  the 
groups  of  illegal  aliens  and  the 
bandits  who  prey  on  them. 

Given  the  terrain,  the  Mexican 
bacground  of  the  victims  and  of 
the  bandits  themselves,  it  was 
necessary  to  compose  the  detail  of 
officers  who  could  blend  in: 
Mexican-American  officers  or 
those  of  Mexican  appearance.  Of- 
ficers of  the  Southern  Subdivi- 
sion, agents  of  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol,  and  officers  from  U.S. 
Customs  were  formed  into  a 
primary  team  and  a back-up 
team,  known  as  the  Border  Area 
Robbery  Force  (BARF). 

Although  Snider  had  conceived 
the  team  and  its  purpose,  and 
although  he  had  used  judicious 
press  releases  to  bring  about  the 
impetus  for  the  team’s  formation, 
he  was  placed  only  in  nominal 


charge.  Snider  had  exerted 
pressure  to  focus  on  an  area  of  law 
enforcement  that  the  upper- 
echelons  of  management  did  not 
want  in  the  public  eye. 

Instead,  the  BARF  team  was 
directed  by  San  Diego  police  Sgt. 
Manny  Lopez,  who  determined 
the  locations  to  be  worked, 
directed  the  field  operations,  and 
at  the  same  time  led  the  decoy 
teams  at  night.  Lopez  also  acted 
as  the  team’s  media  spokesman 
and  as  guest  speaker  for  various 
interested  citizens  groups. 

The  program  had  as  its  im- 
mediate objective  the  interdiction 
of  the  rampant  robberies,  rapes 
and  other  physical  assaults  on  the 
illegal  alien  population  along  the 
border  fence  area.  Politically,  this 
population  did  not  exist,  and  was 
one  that  had  never  enjoyed  a high 
priority  as  a segment  of  society  to 
be  given  the  benefit  of  police  pro- 
tection. 

To  provide  this  protection,  the 
decoy  team  dressed  like  the  illegal 
aliens,  acted  like  them  by  copying 


their  furtive  mannerisms,  and 
while  attempting  to  blend  in 
would  present  themselves  to  the 
bandit  gangs  as  potential  robbery 
victims.  Once  a robbery  was  in 
progress  and  the  arrest  criteria 
had  been  met,  Lopez  would  use 
the  code  phrase  “Sabes  Que?”  to 
initiate  arrest  of  the  robbers. 

“Lines  and  Shadows”  focuses 
on  Manny  Lopez,  his  role  and  his 
effects  on  the  other  team 
members.  An  outspoken,  per- 
sonable officer,  Lopez  was  the  one 
most  often  mentioned  in  the  news 
reports  as  the  man  exemplary  of 
the  unit,  the  one  who  was  often 
made  out  to  be  heroic  in  propor- 
tions and  stature  by  the  press. 

Continued  on  Page  17 
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Expanding  the  4th  Amendment,  little  by  little 


Continued  from  Page  9 

two  Federal  Express  employees 

opened  the  package. 

Inside  the  cardboard  container 
they  found  a 10-inch  tube  con- 
structed out  of  silver  tape.  After 
cutting  open  the  tube  the  two  men 
discovered  four  zip-lock  plastic 
bags.  The  innermost  plastic  bag 
contained  six  and  a half  ounces  of 
white  powder.  Upon  this  dis- 
covery the  Federal  Express 
employees  rewrapped  the  con- 
I tainer  and  notified  the  Drug  En- 

forcement Administration. 

When  the  DEA  agents  arrived 
they  found  the  cardboard  con- 
tainer. with  the  top  open,  on  a 
desk.  An  agent  opened  the  tube, 
removed  the  zip-lock  bags  and 
took  a trace  of  the  white  powder 
on  a knife.  The  agent  then 
transferred  the  powder  on  the 
knife  to  the  first  of  -three  test 
tubes  for  a field  test.  The  interac- 
tion of  chemicals,  in  a prear- 
ranged sequence  of  three  test 
tubes,  produced  a sequence  of  col- 
ors  which  identified  the 
substance  as  cocaine.  (The  field 
test  utilized  here  would  not  have 
told  the  DEA  agent  what  the 
white  powder  was  if  the  test 
results  had  not  positively  con- 
firmed cocaine.) 


Following  this  field  test  other 
DEA  agents  came  to  the  scene, 
made  a second  field  test,  and  then 
rewrapped  and  seized  the  con- 
tainer. Based  upon  the  field  tests 
the  agents  obtained  a warrant  to 
search  the  place  designated  as  the 
intended  destination  of  the 
package.  Upon  execution  of  the 
search  warrant  the  defendants  in 
this  case  were  arrested. 

They  were  subsequently  con- 
victed of  possessing  an  illegal 
substance  with  intent  to  dis- 
tribute, although  that  conviction 
came  following  the  denial  of  the 
defendants'  motion  to  suppress 
the  cocaine  as  being  the  product 
of  an  illegal  search  and  seizure. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  initially  reversed 
the  convictions  on  that  ground, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
decision  reinstated  the  convic- 
tions. 

In  issuing  its  ruling,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  that  the  in- 
itial search  had  been  conducted 
not  by  government  officials  but 
by  employees  of  Federal  Express, 
and  therefore  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment did  not  cover  their  actions. 
Writing  for  the  Court,  Justice 
Stevens  noted  that  the  DEA 
agents’  viewing  of  the  contents  of 
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the  container  did  not  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment  since  the 
private  persons  had  voluntarily 
summoned  the  Federal  agents 
following  their  initial  inspection. 

Justice  Stevens  emphasized: 
“A  chemical  test  that  merely 
discloses  whether  or  not  a par- 
ticular substance  is  cocaine  does 
not  compromise  any  legitimate 
interest  in  privacy.”  The 
Supreme  Court  cited  its  land- 
mark, “sniff-test”  case  of  1983, 
United  States  v.  Place,  in  which 
the  high  court  ruled  that  the  sniff- 
ing of  luggage  by  a trained  nar- 
cotics detection  dog  was  not  a 
“search”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment. 

The  Court  concluded  that  the 
Federal  drug  agents  “did  not  in- 
fringe any  constitutionally  pro- 
tected privacy  interest  that  had 
not  already  been  frustrated  as  the 
result  of  private  conduct.” 

This  ruling  sends  to  the 
nation’s  law  enforcement  officials 
an  unclear  message  as  to  what  ac- 
tion is  permitted  without  a war- 
rant. Left  unclear  is  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  has 
only  sanctioned  the  warrantless 
field  testing  for  cocaine  following 
a private  search,  or  whether  it  was 
the  Court’s  intention  that  this 
holding  should  be  applied  to 
situations  where  there  has  not 
first  been  a private  search  of  a 
container. 

It  would  appear  that  the  word- 
ing of  Justice  Stevens  opinion 
was  designed  to  apply  specifically 
to  the  unique  fact  pattern  of  this 
case.  If  that  inference  is  correct, 
and  it  was  not  the  Court’s  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  holding  of  this 
case  to  cover  all  field  tests  for  co- 
caine or  other  contraband,  then 
police  officers  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  conduct  such  tests 
without  the  benefit  of  a properly 
obtained  warrant. 

(United  States  v.  Jacobsen,  No. 
82-1167,  decision  announced  April 
2,  1984.) 

Partially  Invalid  Search  Warrant 
With  all  members  of  the  court 
participating,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit  ruled 
that  a gun  discovered  in  plain 
view  in  a search  pursuant  to  a par- 
tially invalid  search  warrant  did 
not  have  to  be  excluded  from 
evidence  when  the  owner  of  the 
gun  stood  trial. 

The  case  arose  out  of  a grand 
jury  indictment  charging  the 


defendant  in  this  case,  and  nine 
other  persons,  with  being 
members  of  the  Hells  Angels  who 
were  involved  in  a conspiracy  to 
distribute  methamphetamine. 
Following  the  indictments 
Federal  warrants  were  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  these  persons  and 
the  search  of  their  residences.  The 
warrants  were  partially  invalid  in 
that  they  did  not  explicitly  de- 
scribe some  of  the  objects  of  the 
search,  specifically  Hells  Angels 
membership  directories  and 
‘‘papers  relating  to  club  ac- 
tivities.” 

On  February  28,  1981,  Federal 
and  state  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials executed  the  arrest  and 
search  warrants  at  the  home  of 
the  defendant  in  this  case.  Several 
items  set  forth  in  the  search  war- 
rant were  seized,  along  with  a 
shotgun  found  in  a bedroom 
closet,  a pistol  found  in  a woman’s 
coat  and  a rifle  located  behind  a 
dresser  drawer.  The  defendant 
was  convicted  as  a result  of  these 
seizures. 

Following  a ruling  by  a three- 
judge  panel  that  the  search  war- 
rant was  in  fact  defective,  the  en- 
tire Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  ruled  that  the 
evidence  used  to  obtain  the  con- 
viction in  this  case  was  properly 
admitted. 

To  reach  this  conclusion,  the  ap- 
pellate court  reasoned  that  it  was 
permissible  to  sever  the  invalid 
portion  of  the  warrant  from  the  re- 
maining portion,  which  had  pro- 
perly been  obtained  from  a 
magistrate  based  upon  probable 
cause.  Noting  that  five  of  the 
seven  clauses  of  the  warrant  had 
specifically  described  items 
seized  from  the  defendant's 
residence,  the  court  noted  that 
the  imposition  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  to  the  entire  warrant 
in  this  case  would  be  inap- 
propriate since  there  was  no 
unlawful  police  conduct  involved 
here. 

In  allowing  the  introduction  of 
the  guns  found  in  plain  view  dur- 
ing the  warrant  search,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
became  the  sixth  Federal  ap- 
pellate bench  to  allow  into 
evidence  items  seized  with  a par- 
tially invalid  warrant.  To  date, 
the  First,  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Ninth  and  now  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuits have  each  held  that  “absent 
a showing  of  pretext  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  police  or  the  pro- 
secution, the  invalidity  of  part  of 


a search  warrant  does  not  require 
the  suppression  of  all  the 
evidence  seized  during  its  execu- 
tion.” 

Recognizing  that  such  a 
holding  opens  up  the  possibility 
of  police  abuse  in  failing  to  be 
specific  in  obtaining  warrants  or 
in  their  execution,  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit  court  articulated  three 
guidelines  for  protecting  in- 
dividual rights  when  partially  in- 
valid warrants  are  utilized.  First, 
the  court  noted,  the  magistrates 
who  issued  the  Federal  warrants 
must  be  careful  that  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  are  not 
utilizing  pretext  or  bad  faith  to 
get  warrants  when  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  do  so.  Secondly, 
the  Federal  courts  have  to  utilize 
the  exclusionary  rule  with  regard 
to  items  seized  under  the  invalid 
portions  of  the  warrants.  Most 
importantly,  the  appellate  court 
stated,  the  items  that  were  not 
sufficiently  described  in  the 
search  warrant  could  only  be  ad- 
mitted into  evidence  when  it 
could  be  established  that  the 
police  found  the  items  in  a place 
where  the  officers  were  looking 
pursuant  to  the  valid  portion  of 
the  warrant,  the  police  found  the 
item  before  the  search  of  all  the 
items  set  forth  in  the  warrant  had 
been  completed,  and  there  was  an 
inadvertent  discovery  coupled 
with  probable  cause. 

This  decision  is  of  great 
significance  in  that  it  marks 
evolving  judicial  thought  that 
has  now  spread  to  half  of  all  the 
Federal  jurisdictions,  covering  28 
states.  The  impact  of  this  deci- 
sion, taken  together  with  the 
similar  rulings  in  other  Fedral 
courts  of  appeals,  has  the  effect  of 
saying  to  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer acting  pursuant  to  a Federal 
search  warrant  that  in  the 
absence  of  bad  faith,  the  officer  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  search 
confident  in  the  fact  that  even  if 
part  of  the  warrant  is  subsequent- 
ly found  to  be  invalid,  the  police 
officer’s  effort  will  not  have  been 
totally  in  vain.  The  ruling  comes 
at  a time  when  police  officers  tru- 
ly needed  a high  court  to 
recognize  that  a good  job  was  be- 
ing done  and  that  good  police 
work  should  not  be  undermined 
because  of  a minor  defect  in  the 
search  warrant. 

(United  States  v.  Fitzgerald, 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  decision  announced 
December  7,  1983). 


On  the  lookout: 


New  rulings  on  aliens,  narcotics 
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feat  of  legerdemain”  could  the  in- 
dividual questioning  not  be 
regarded  as  a “seizure.” 

Outside  of  the  nine  Western 
states  in  the  Ninth  Circuit,  the 
Immigration  Service  has  con- 
tinued to  conduct  factory  raids. 

In  the  second  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  a doc- 
trine that  gives  police  the  right  to 
enter  and  search  an  outdoor  area, 
beyond  the  immediate  environ- 
ment of  a private  home,  without  a 


search  warrant,  even  if  the  area  is 
posted  with  “no  trespassing” 
signs  and  is  clearly  intended  to  be 
private. 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Powell, 
the  Court  said  property  owners 
have  no  reasonable  expectation  of. 
privacy  in  an  open  field  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  and  noted 
that  the  amendment  explicitly 
protects  only  “persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects.” 

The  opinion  settled  two  cases, 
both  of  which  concerned  war- 


rantless police  searches  of  fields 
where  marijuana  was  being 
cultivated.  In  one  case  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  a ruling 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit,  which  had 
upheld  the  search  of  a secluded 
patch  of  marijuana  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  second  case,  the  Court 
overturned  a decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  which 
had  ruled  that  a similar  search 
violated  the  landowner's  privacy. 
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Heffernan:  In  defense  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
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will  be  manifested  in  a reluctance 
to  intervene.  Given  the  premise  of 
self-interest  that  is  essential  to 
deterrence  theories,  inaction  and 
perjury  are  likely  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  increases  in  the 
severity  and  likelihood  of  sanc- 
tions. 

Defenders  of  the  alternatives 
argue  that  the  possibility  of 
departmental  liability  will  pro- 
vide administrators  with  an  in- 
centive to  intensify  legal  training 


and  that  this  training  will 
decrease  the  range  of  officer 
uncertainty  about  the  law.  More 
training  would  certainly  be 
helpful.  However,  as  lawyers  of 
both  conservative  and  liberal  per- 
suasions concede,  the  rules  of 
search  and  seizure  are  sufficiently 
arcane  to  baffle  even  practi- 
tioners. Furthermore,  because 
these  rules  are  announced  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  there  are  may 
key  questions  on  which  the  courts 
have  yet  to  rule. 


The  contrast  between  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  and  its  alternatives  is 
clearest  when  we  reach  these 
areas  of  understandable  officer 
uncertainty.  Because  the  rule  is  a 
weak  deterrent,  officers  operating 
under  it  are  more  likely  to  engage 
in  searches  and  less  likely  to  per- 
jure themselves  than  they  are 
when  facing  stronger  penalties. 
The  costs  to  society  will  often  be 
higher  when  officers  do  not  search 
than  when  they  do,  and  to  these 
costs  must  be  added  the  extra  one 


of  more  frequent  perjury  when 
searches  are  undertaken. 

The  deterrence  debate  could 
end  here  if  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration had  not  introduced  a 
wild  card  of  sorts  into  the  discus- 
sion. Because  of  the  complexity  of 
Fourth  Amendment  law,  the  Ad- 
ministration argues,  evidence 
should  be  admitted  whenever  an 
officer  makes  a reasonable,  good 
faith  mistake  about  the  legal  re- 
quirements surrounding  a search 
or  seizure. 


Peekaboo 


Members  of  the  New  York  City  police  hostage  negotiating  team  use  a boom-mounted  TV  camera  to 
check  an  apartment  where  a distraught  man  was  threatening  violence  and  suicide  April  12.  In  a room  at 
right,  another  member  of  the  team  keeps  an  eye  on  the  TV  monitor,  while  still  others  wait  on  the  fire  escape 
with  shotguns.  The  man  was  talked  into  surrendering  by  the  team.  Wide  World  Photo 


From  the  bookshelf: 


Wambaugh’s  ‘Lines  and  Shadows’ 
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Simply  put,  he  was  the  "Last  of 
the  Gunfighters.” 

Wambaugh  focuses  to  a lesser 
degree  on  the  other  team 
members,  the  effects  of  the  night- 
ly forays  and  often  violent  en- 
counters with  bandits,  and  on  the 
factors  that  compelled  them  to 
participate  in  BARF  team  func- 
tions. The  majority  of  Wam- 
baugh’s focus  is  presented  in  a 
negative  context,  and  makes  the 
officers  appear  less  than  they 
were. 

The  numerous  shootings  made 
good  news  copy.  They  were  a vehi- 
cle that  could  focus  the  nation  on  1 
the  international  boundary,  and 
as  this  coverage  grew,  the  team, 
became  a tool  for  local  politicians 


as  they  sought  Federal  grants-in- 
aid,  and  was  often  presented  as  a 
function  necessary  for  good  inter- 
national relations  with  Mexico.  It 
got  the  City  of  San  Diego  a lot  of 
free  media  coverage,  and  became 
the  city’s  "baby”  during  its  two- 
year  tenure. 

Wambaugh  also  assesses  the 
negative  aspects  of  stress  in  the 
unit  and  the  disenchantment  of 
several  of  the  BARF  team 
members,  especially  those  who 
were  prevented  from  quitting 
because  of  their  sense  of 
"machismo,”  or  because  of  their 
fear  of  Lopez,  whom  they  came  to 
view  as  invincible. 

Intergral  themes  of  "Lines  and 
Shadows”  are  those  of  plight  of  il- 
legal aliens  along  the 


U.S.-Mexican  border;  the  lure  of 
danger  and  how  it  affects  the 
police  officer;  the  administrative 
use  of  a test-program  to  obtain 
Federal  grants-in-aid  for  other 
less-popular  programs; 
"machismo”  and  the  Mexican- 
American  police  officer;  the  ef- 
fects of  stress  on  officers;  in- 
terdepartmental jealousies,  and 
others  that  became  apparent  with 
the  creation  of  the  task  force. 

The  BARF  team  began  as  a ex- 
periment to  see  if  the  border 
violence  could  be  reduced.  It  turn- 
ed into  a political  tool  for  local 
politicians,  broke  down  internal- 
ly, and  was  finally  disassembled 
in  1978  with  the  shooting  and 
deaths  of  two  border  bandits. 

"Lines  and  Shadows”  lacks  the 


continuity  of  Wambaugh’s  earlier 
non-fiction  works,  and  lacks  the 
in-depth  character  detail  given  in 
his  classic  “Onion  Field 
Murders.”  In  the  final  analysis. 
Wambaugh  points  out  that  the 
best  any  law-enforcement  group 
can  hope  to  accomplish  on  the 
border  is  a deterrent  effect,  and 
not  an  end  to  the  violence,  rapes 
and  deaths  so  often  found  there. 

Curiously,  the  publication  of 
"Lines  and  Shadows”  coincides 
with  the  re-creation  of  the  BARF 
teams  in  San  Diego.  The  teams 
now  consist  of  SDPD  officers 
coupled  with  Border  Patrol 
agents,  with  rising  crime  rates  as 
before,  and  once  again,  the 
shootings  have  started. 


This  "good  faith  exception”  ap- 
peals to  our  sense  of  frustration 
about  legal  complexity,  but  only 
at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  deter- 
rence and  Fourth  Amendment 
safeguards  themselves.  Deter- 
rence is  compromised  since  of- 
ficers would  be  absolved  when  the 
courts  deem  their  ignorance 
reasonable.  More  important,  pro- 
tections against  search  and 
seizure  would  be  cancelled  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scope  of  the  excep- 
tions, for  it  would  eliminate  all 
Fourth  Amendment  safeguards 
except  those  officers  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  know. 
In  sacrifing  deterrence  and  por- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
itself,  the  good  faith  exception 
certainly  offers  the  worst  of  all 
worlds. 

The  choice  thus  must  be  be- 
tween a strong  and  weak  deter- 
rent. And  while  strong  deterrence 
has  an  initial  attraction,  on  in- 
spection it  turns  out  to  produce 
higher  costs  than  it  is  worth.  As  a 
weak,  but  by  no  means  negligible 
deterrent,  the  exclusionary  rule 
does  deter  officers  in  situations 
where  they  care  about  gaining  a 
conviction.  Also,  because  its  sanc- 
tions are  visited  on  the  state,  it 
does  not  stifle  action  in  the  many 
situations  where  officers  will 
always  be  uncertain  about  the 
law.  And  finally,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide as  great  an  incentive  for  in- 
creased perjury  as  would  the 
alternatives.  We  may  hope  for 
more,  but  this  is  the  most  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  achieve. 

Charleston 
eyes  gun 
control  laws 
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would  like  to  see  its  handgun  or- 
dinance proposal  used  as  a pro- 
totype for  a statewide  law.  Chief 
Greenberg  said  that  a statewide 
law  would  be  "ideal,”  and  would 
not  be  a far  from  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

“Charleston  is  a very  pro- 
gressive city,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
laws  we’ve  enacted  on  a local  level 
have  become  statewide,  and  even 
nationwide,  later  on. 

"A  handgun  registration  law 
would  be  more  effective  on  a 
statewide  level,  from  a law  en- 
forcement point  of  view,  but  if  the 
politicians  in  this  city  decide  they 
want  that  law  and  they  ’re  willing 
to  fund  it,  we'll  give  it  the  good 
old  college  try,"  Greenberg  said. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course. 
For  information,  call:  John 
Fitzgerald,  (212)  344-2626. 
82  Beaver  St..  N.Y.  10005. 


Jobs 


Supreme  Court  Police.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  seeking  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
building,  grounds  and  occupants. 

Qualifications  include  a 
minimum  of  a high  school 
diploma;  college  education  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  law  en- 
forcement techniques  and  prac- 
tices are  desirable,  as  is  prior  ex- 
perience as  a police  or  security  of- 
ficer. Applicant  must  be  skilled  in 
oral  and  written  communication 
and  have  good  intepersonal  skills. 
Employment  is  subject  to  sue 
cessful  completion  of  a medica* 
exam  and  security  clearance. 

Salary  ranges  from  $17,404, 
depending  upon  prior  experience 
and  salary  history. 

To  apply,  send  standard 
Federal  Government  Form  171 
(no  resumes)  to:  James  A.  Rob- 
bins. Personnel  and  Organiza- 
tional Development  Officer. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Room  3.  Washington,  DC 
20543.  Closing  date  is  May  31. 

Police  Officers.  The  Orlando,  Fla., 
Police  Department  is  seeking 
recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  of  age  and  a U.S.  citizen; 
possess  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  and  have  eyesight  of 
at  least  20/70.  All  applicants 
must  pass  background  investiga- 
tion, timed  run,  and  written, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  Ap- 
plicants are  notified  of  hiring 
within  two  months  of  application. 

Salary  range  is  $15,221  to 
$19,658,  along  with  additional 
educational  incentive  monies.  Ex- 
cellent benefits  and  pension  plan 
are  provided,  along  with 
uniforms,  equipment  and 
life/health  insurance. 

Send  all  inquiries  to:  Orlando 
Police  Department,  Recruitment 
Section,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando 
FL  32802.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2473  or  toll-free  in  Florida 
only,  (800)  432-5702. 


Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  is  seeking 
police  officer  candidates  who  are 
fluent  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency, 
applicants  must  be  between  21 
and  35  years  of  age,  be  a U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident, 
possess  60  college  semester  units 
or  90  quarter  units,  and  have  vi- 
sion of  at  least  20/50,  correctable 
to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473 
after  four  years,  plus  five  percent 
for  intermediate  POST  certificate 
and  additional  two  and  one-half 
percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Equipment  is 
provided,  along  with  $400  yearly 
uniform  allowance  and  paid 
medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selec- 
tion process  is  available  to  ap- 
plicants residing  more  than  100 
miles  from  San  Jose.  Address  all 
inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police 
Dept.,  Recruiting  Unit,  P.O.  Box 
270,  San  Jose.  CA  95103-0270. 

In-Service  Training  Operations 
Coordinator.  An  experienced 
police  trainer  is  being  sought  to 
handle  the  decentralized  delivery 
and  coordination  of  approximate- 
ly 200  separate  conferences, 
workshops,  seminars  and  train- 
ing programs  held  each  year  for 
6,000  in-service  practitioners  and 
civilian  support  personnel. 

Applicants  should  have 
demonstrated  interest  in  adult 
education/in-service  programm- 
ing for  every  level  of  responsibili- 
ty; integrity  in  personal  and  pro- 
fessional relationships;  excellent 
writing  skills,  and  a pragmatic 
understanding  of  the  staff  con- 
cept application  to  multiple  units 
of  government  and  law  enforce- 
ment administrators.  An 
associate’s  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement/adult education  or 
their  equivalent  and  at  least  three 
years  experience  in  either  field  are 
required  minimums. 


Salary  range  is  $26,000  to 
$32,000  per  year,  with  full  fringe 
benefits,  including  vacation  pay 
and  pension  plan. 

To  apply,  send  complete 
resume  and  transcripts  before 
June  30, 1984,  to:  Patrick  O’Shea. 
Director,  North  East  Multi- 
Regional  Training  Inc.,  971 
Aurora  Avenue,  Aurora,  IL 
60505.  Telephone:  (312)  896-8860. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

In-Service  Training  Research 
Specialist.  A qualified  individual 
is  being  sought  to  handle  the 
design,  development  and  im- 
plementation of  adult  education/ 
in-service  training  courses,  con- 
ferences, workshops  and 
seminars.  Individuals  should 
have  a demonstrated  interest  in 
ascertaining  training  needs, 
defining  learning  objectives  and 
adjusting  substantive  content  or 
instructional  delivery  to  a wide 
variance  in  levels  of  sophistica- 
tion and  experience  among  in- 
service  practitioners.  Excellent 
writing  skills  and  verbal  com- 
munication skills  are  required.  An 
associate's  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement/adult education  or 
their  equivalent  and  at  least  three 
years  experience  in  either  field  are 
required  minimums. 

Salary  range  is  $22,000  to 
$28,000  per  year,  with  full  fringe 
benefits,  including  vacation  pay 
and  pension  plan. 

To  apply,  send  complete 
resume  and  transcripts  before 
June  30, 1984,  to:  Patrick  O’Shea, 
Director,  North  East  Multi- 
Regional  Training  Inc.,  971 
Aurora  Avenue,  Aurora,  IL 
60505.  Telephone:  (312)  896-8860. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Federal  Protective  Officers.  The 
General  Services  Administration 
has  career  service  positions 
available  for  Federal  Protective 
Officers. 

Applicants  will  start  at  a GS-4 
grade,  with  promotion  potential 


to  GS-5  within  one  year  ($12,367 
to  $ 1 3,837  per  year).  Two  years  of 
general  work  experience  or  an 
educational  equivalent  is  re- 
quired. 

A written  exam  will  be  given  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, 1900  E Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact  the  GSA  at 
(202)  472-1390. 


Chief  of  Police.  The  City  of  Des 
Moines,  the  capital  city  of  Iowa,  is 
currently  accepting  applications 
for  police  chief.  The  incumbent  in 
this  position  will  operate  under 
the  direction  of  the  City  Manager 
and  will  be  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  a department  with 
457  personnel  and  a $17.1 -million 
annual  budget,  serving  a popula- 
tion of  200,000. 

The  position  requires  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  college 
(four-year  degree  is  preferred)  and 
five  years  of  increasingly  respon- 
sible managerial  experience  in 
law  enforcement. 

Salary  range  is  $41,804  to 
$53,511  per  year  depending  upon 
experience  and  qualifications, 
plus  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Civil  Service 
Administrator,  Room  106,  City 
Hall,  East  First  and  Locust  Sts., 
Des  Moines,  IA  50307. 


Director  of  Safety.  The  City  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  population 
180,000,  seeks  a person  to  ad- 
minister a $ 16-million  budget  and 
direct  700  employees  in  police, 
fire,  emergency  medical,  com- 
munications and  animal  control 
departments.  The  director  is  one 
of  six  key  members  of  the  city 
management  team,  and  has  full 
responsibility  for  planning, 
budget  and  operation  of  the  safe- 
ty departments. 

Salary  for  the  position  is 
$34,600,  plus  automobile. 

Send  resume  to:  Mayor  Win 
Moses  Jr.,  1 Main  Street,  Room 
900,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802. 


Campus  Police  Officers. 
Georgetown  University,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  seeking  of- 
ficers for  its  protective  services 
department. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  a U.S.  citizen  and  a 
high  school  graduate.  Training 
and  experience  minimum  requires 
at  least  three  years  of  general 
business,  at  least  one  year  of 
which  have  been  in  law  enforce- 
ment or  a related  field.  Applicants 
must  be  capable  of  obtaining  a 
District  of  Columbia  Special 
Police  Commission  and  have  a 
valid  driver’s  license. 

Beginning  salary  is  $15,496, 
with  overtime  available  and  night 
differential  extra.  Educational 
benefits  for  self  and  dependents 
available.  Excellent  benefits  and 
pension  plan  are  provided,  along 
with  uniforms  and  equipment. 

Send  all  inquiries  to: 
Georgetown  University  Protec- 


tive Services,  37th  and  O Streets, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20057. 

State  Traffic  Officer  (Female). 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  is 
accepting  applications  on  a con- 
tinuous basis  for  female  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  20  to  31 
years  of  age  (21  by  date  of  ap- 
pointment), with  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent  (GED  or  12 
semester  units  of  college).  Ap- 
plicants must  possess  a valid 
California  driver's  license  by  date 
of  appointment,  have  vision  no 
less  than  20/40  uncorrected,  cor- 
rectable to  20/20  in  each  eye, 
along  with  full  color  vision  and  no 
deficiencies.  Height  and  weight 
must  be  proportionate,  with 
height  not  more  than  6 feet  6 in- 
ches. In  addition,  applicants 
must  be  U.S.  citizens  and  have  no 
felony  convictions. 

Salary  is  $1,872  per  month  dur- 
ing training,  and  $1,930  to  $2,338 
per  month  after  academy  gradua- 
tion. Benefits  include  yearly 
uniform  allowance,  two  weeks 
vacation  per  year,  11  paid 
holidays  per  year,  12  annual  sick 
days,  time  and  a half  for  overtime 
after  eight  hours,  retirement  at 
age  50  with  20  years  of  service, 
and  health,  life  and  dental  in- 
surance. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Sandy  Schneider  or  Walt 
Choy,  Recruitment  Coordinators, 
California  Highway  Patrol, 
Golden  Gate  Division,  455  8th 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 
Telephone:  (415)  557-0640. 


Police  Officer,  Lateral  Entry. 
The  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Police 
Department  is  offering  con- 
tinuous testing  for  lateral  entry  of 
police  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  high  school 
graduate  or  the  equivalent,  with 
POST  cerificate,  and  must  be  21 
years  of  age  at  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

Salary  is  $1,790  to  $2,139. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Personnel  Office,  809  Center 
Street,  Room  9.  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
95060.  Telephone:  (408)  429-3616. 
Closing  date  is  June  1,  1984. 


Police  Officers.  The  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  in  Miami,  Fla., 
is  seeking  250  new  officers. 
Qualifications  include  age  19  or 
over  with  high  school  diploma  or 
GED,  weight  proportionate  to 
height,  vision  20/100  correctable 
to  20/30,  and  possess  a valid 
driver's  license.  Applicant  must 
be  in  good  health  and  must  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  examina- 
tion, psychological  and  back- 
ground investigation. 

Salary  range  is  $18,314  to 
$23,600,  plus  educational  incen- 
tive money.  Department  provides 
uniform,  equipment  and  health 
and  life  insurance.  Retirement 
paid  by  department. 

For  further  details,  write: 
Metro-Dade  Police  Department, 
Recruitment  Section,  1390  N.W. 
14th  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33125. 


This  publication  is  available  in  microform. 
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Lipcoming  Events 


JUNE 

I.  Drunk  Driving  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

3- 5.  Post  Shooting  Trauma.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Ma.  Fee:  S300. 

4- 5.  Infrared  Breath  Test  Operator  Cer- 
tification. Presented  by  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

4-5.  Electronic  Spying  and  Counter- 
measures Seminar.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Associates. 

4-5.  Child  Abuse  & Neglect.  Presented  by 
the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council. 

4-8.  Basic  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

4-8.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Training. 
Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee:  8295  (resident).  $406  (non- 
resident) 

4-8.  Defensive  Tactics  II.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield.  Ma.  Fee:  $375. 

4- 15.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$650. 

5- 6.  Fuel  Efficient  Driving  Instructor. 
Presented  by  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $225. 

6.  Motor  Vehicle  Law.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

6- 8.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  Smith  & 
Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $350. 

7.  Computer  Crime  & Security.  Presented 
by  the  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
To  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

7- 8.  Rape  Victimology.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

7-11.  Tenth  National  PSDI  Training 
Seminar  Presented  by  the  Justice  System 
Training  Association.  To  be  held  in  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

9-13.  Rape  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

II.  Radar  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 


1 1-12.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Little  Rock,  Ar. 
Fee:  $65. 

11-13.  Computer  Security  for  the  Security 
Professional.  Presented  by  MIS  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $650 

11-13.  Introduction  to  Microcomputer  for 
the  Police  Manager.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management 
(IPTM).  Fee:  $395. 

11-15.  DWI  Instructor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Tui- 
tion: $295. 

11-15.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented 
by  Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Tui- 
tion: $300. 

11-15.  Police  Internal  Review  Operations. 
Presented  by  Organized  Crime  Institute. 

11-15.  Level  1 Shotgun.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson.  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Ma. 
Fee:  $450. 

13.  Domestic  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

13-14.  Women  in  Criminal  Justice 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

13-14.  Infrared  Breath  Test  Operator 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

13-15.  Hostage  Negotiation  and  Recovery. 
Presented  by  Frank  A,  Bolz  Associates  Inc. 
Fee:  $295. 

14.  Interview  and  Interrogative  Techni- 
ques. Presented  by  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

Evaluating  & Selecting  Security  Software. 
Presented  by  MIS  Training  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

15.  Management  Information  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

16-17.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Highwood,  111.  Fee: 
$65. 

18-19.  Drug  Raid  Planning  & Execution 
Search  Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

18-21.  Latent  Finger  Prints  — From  Crime 
Scene  to  Courtroom.  Presented  by  Sirchie 
Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Fee:  $395. 


18-22.  Police  Executive  Development 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

18-22.  Crime  Prevention  Training  for  Older 
Persons.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. Fee:  $350. 

18-22.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement I.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

18-22.  Side-Handle  Baton  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Fee:  $225. 

18-29.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement I & II.  Presented  by  The  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

20.  Handcuffing  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

20.  Use  of  Roadblocks.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

20-21.  Stress.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

20-21.  Crisis  Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

20- 22.  Kidnap  and  Extortion  Investigation, 
Police  and  Corporate  Security  Interaction. 
Presented  by  Frank  A.  Bolz  Associates. 
Fee:  $295. 

21- 22.  Advanced  Motorcycle  Operation  & 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

25.  Firearm  Recertification  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

25-28.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiating 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $385. 

25-28.  Chemical  Agents:  Administration 
and  Tactical  Orientation.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $350. 
25-29.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement II.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

25-29.  VIP  Protective  Operations. 
Presented  by  Police  International,  Ltd. 
Fee:  $645. 

26.  Prevention  of  Suicide  Within 
Municipal/Statc  Lockups.  Presented  by  the 


Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

26.  Stress  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

27-28.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N Y.  Fee 
$65. 

27- 29.  Command  & Control  of  Hostage 
Situations.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

28.  Firearm  Recertification  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

28- 29.  Kubotan  (R)  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Ma.  Fee:  $100. 

JULY 

8- 12.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWI  Conference. 
Sponsored  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  111.  Fee:  $315. 

9- 11.  Introduction  to  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $250. 

9-11.  Video  Surveillance  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Ma,  Fee:  $275. 

9-13.  Level  I Revolver  Course.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Ma.  Fee:  $375. 

16-20.  Level  II  Revolver  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Ma.  Fee:  $450. 

16-20.  Internal  Affairs/Deadly  Force 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fee:  $200. 

16-27.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Richmond,  Va. 

23-27.  Police  Discipline.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $295. 

23-27.  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Ma.  Fee:  $450. 

25-27.  Recognition  & Investigation  of  Child 
Abuse.  Presented  by  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Fee:  $175. 

30-August  3.  Breathalyzer  Maintenance. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Ma.  Tuition:  $425. 

30-Aug.  3.  Auto-Pistol  I Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  Fee:  $400. 

AUGUST 

5- 7.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident  In- 
vestigator. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 

6- 8.  Introduction  to  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  Police  Managers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$395. 

6-10.  Defensive  Tactics  I.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  Fee:  $375. 

6-10.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$295. 

6-10.  Executive  Development  Seminar.  To 
be  held  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

12- 16.  NDAA  Summer  Conference  & Ex- 
hibitors Show.  Presented  by  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held 
in  San  Diego,  Ca.  If  you  care  to  participate, 
booth  space  will  be  $700  a booth. 

13- 17.  DWI  Instructor.  Sponsored  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To 
be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

13-17.  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Fee:  $460. 

15-16.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  the 
Police  Manager.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $160. 

15-17.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Con- 
ducted by  University  of  Delaware. 

15-17.  Small  Computers  in  Criminal  Justice 


Agencies.  Presented  by  the  Anderson 
Publishing  Company.  Fee:  $285.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Mitchell,  Kentucky. 

15-17.  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires,  Arson  & 
Explosions.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago,  III.  Fee:  $150. 

15-19.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  Fee:  $395. 

15-19.  Crime  Prevention/Loes  Prevention  in 
The  Corporate  Environment.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky. 

17-18.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  the 
Police  Manager.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $150. 

20-22.  Pressure  Point  Control  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass.  Fee:  $175. 

20- 24.  Breathalyzer  Maintenance. 

Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Fee:  $425. 

21- 24.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques 
iNarcotics  Cases).  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 

Fee:  $120. 

21- 24.  Detention  Center  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  for  Court 
Management. 

22- 24.  Police  Fleet  Management.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Tuition:  $375  members.  $425  non- 
members. 

22-26.  Officer  Survival  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy. 

22-26.  Collective  Bargaining  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Tui- 
tion: $425  members.  $475  non-members. 

27-29.  Public  Information  Officer:  A Prac- 
tical Approach.  Presented  by 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Fee:  $250. 

27-31.  Level  II  Shotgun  Instructor. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Fee:  $450. 

29-September  2.  Special  Weapons  and  Tac- 
tics (SWAT).  Presented  by  the  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

29- September  23.  Advanced  Traffic 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Georgia 
Police  Academy. 

30- 31 . Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  be  held  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Fee 

$60. 


Reacfi  out  and 
touch  someone. . . 

Advertise  your  next  conference, 
workshop  or  association  meeting  in 
the  Upcoming  Events  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News.  To  insure 
that  your  news  will  reach  an  audience 
of  top-flight  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals, send  particulars  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Upcoming 
Events  Section,  444  W 56th  St.. 
New  York.  NY  10019 


Come  to  the 


Explorer  Conference! 

The  1984  Law  Enforcement  Explorer 
Conference  will  be  part  of  the  Nation- 
al Exploring  Conference  to  be  held 
August  6-11  at  Ohio  State  University. 

• Role  playing  competitions! 

• Demonstrations! 

• Seminars! 

• Exhibits! 

• Leadership  training! 

• Pistol  Shooting  competition! 

.411  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  are 
invited  to  attend. 

For  more  information  contact : 
Exploring  Division 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
1325  Walnut  HiU  Lane 
Irving.  TX  75062-1296 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers,  Inc.  ASET  Suite,  Executive 
Office  Building,  825  E.  Baltimore  St., 
Baltimore,  MD  21202. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd,,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  I L 60062 

Colorado  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Conferences  and  Institutes, 
Fort  Collins,  CO  80523.  Tel:  (303) 
491-6222. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel:  (212) 
247-1600 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

Frank  A.  Bolz  Associates,  Inc.  320  East 
34tgh  Street,  Suite  1C,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida, 
4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia,  737 
Public  Ledger  Building,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19106.  Tele:  (215)  627-5306. 

Justice  System  Training  Association, 
Box  366,  Appleton,  WI  54912.  Tel.: 
(414)  731-8893. 


Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  Pl„  Room 
1310,  Boston.  MA  02108 

McCabe  Associates,  564  Broadway, 
Bayonne.  NJ  07002.  Telephone:  (201) 
437-0026. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  Tele- 
phone: (617)  879-7999. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, 53  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 
Telephone:  (312)  939-6050. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion, 708  Pendleton  Street,  Alexandria. 
VA  22314.  Telephone:  (703)  549-9222. 
National  Intelligence  Academy, 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  International  Ltd.,  7297-D  Lee 
Highway.  Falls  Church,  VA  22042. 
(703)  237-0135. 


Police  Officers  Training  Service, 
Soundview  Avenue,  Southold,  N.Y 
11971.  Tel.:  (516)  765-5472. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two,  Box 
342.  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel.:  (703 
662-7288 

Rockland  Community  College, 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  145  College 
Road,  Suffern.  NY  10901. 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories. 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30576. 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 
01101.  Telephone:  (413)  781-8300. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  Tel.:  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)738-8155 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
816  W.  Franklin,  Richmond,  V A 23284. 
Tel.:  (804)  257-1850. 
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New  developments  in  the  preventi 
child  abuse.  See  Pages  3,  7, 11. 
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Illustration  by  Kecia  Sotting.  From  "Red  Flag,  Green  Flag  People."  © 1900,  Rape  and  Abuse  Crisis  Center  ol  Fargo  Moorhead.  N.D. 
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